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Trade-mark Mutation Mink Breeders Association Photographed in Quebec City by Virginia Thoren 


AUTUMN HAZE™_ brand, EMBA* natural brown mutation mink 


o wonder that in Quebec, Vancouver, London, Paris and Rome — Emba brands of mutation mink are 


Of course it’s n 
the choice of smart women, This world’s finest mutation mink is graded for quality and colour, and sold exclusively 


under the renowned Emba trade-marks. Ask for Emba by name to have the very best. 
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WHATEVER YOU DO THERES ONE FOR YOU 


Meet the most complete line of adding machines in the business! Burroughs 
compact ten key, the full keyboard, and the thrifty hand-operated model. 





Smartly styled, quiet operation. Accuracy? Dependability? Both are built-in ‘ 
Burroughs trademarks. Appealing choice of colors. And shadow-touch ease ‘4 
of key depression. Plus, of course, multiplication key and—in the electric 
models—instant credit balances. All models available in a wide range of 

capacities. 

You'll find a demonstration of any or all decidedly worth your while. Just 

call our nearest branch or dealer. Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 

Limited. Factory at Windsor, Ontario. 


= Burroughs adding machines 
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saves 3 hours and 45 minutes a day 
in invoicing alone with a 


ecnotony 
COPYING 
MACHINE, 





1 HERE ARE A FEW OF THE 
Beatty Bros. Limited, one of Canada’s largest ‘ COMPANIES USING 
manufacturers of washers and home appliances, found j 
that it required four hours a day for a typist to make j ‘SECRETARY’ COPYING MACHINES 
extra copies of their invoices . . . plus proof-reading time. 
A ‘Secretary’ Copying Machine now handles the work ‘ 
with accuracy in fifteen minutes. And costing records x IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
have proved the machine was paid for . TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


by savings in 27 weeks. 
ROTHMANS OF PALL MALL 
CANADA LIMITED 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


No chemicals or negatives are used in the process. 

The machine is all-electric, makes perfect copies 

of written, drawn or typed originals in four seconds 
for as little as 614¢ each. For more detailed information 
or a demonstration mail the coupon below. 
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Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing of Canada Limited, 
Dept. TF, P.O. Box 757, London, Canada 

Send complete details of the money-saving, time-saving 
All-Electric THERMO-FAX ‘Secretary’ Copying Machine. 
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Peter 
Dempson 


Probably the most widely mourned 
defeat in the recent election was that 
of C.C.F. leader M. J. Coldwell. Al- 
though his doctrinaire politics were 
not universally admired, Mr. Coldwell 
won an almost unique respect for his 
courtesy and personal integrity. Peter 
Dempson, who has known Mr. Cold- 
well for 20 years, examines his life 
and his future in an article on Page 
16. Mr. Dempson, born in Brandon, 
Man., is chief of the Toronto Tele- 
gram Ottawa bureau, was formerly 
with the Regina Leader-Post and the 
Winnipeg Free Press. 


Alfred 
Harris 


Free-lance radio and television writer 
Alfred Harris reports on Canada’s 
religious revival on Page 10 and 
raises some pertinent questions about 
its character, its origins and its inspir- 
ation. Mr. Harris recently completed 
a film on Orthodox Judaism for the 
CBC’s forthcoming series “The 
Church in Action”. Born at Kingston, 
Ont., he has a wide experience in 
broadcasting and contributes frequent- 
ly to CBC dramatic series. 


Ross 
Willmot 


Secretary-general of the International 
Society of Aviation Writers, Ross 
Willmot writes in this issue on Can- 
ada’s position in international jet 
transport (Page 12) and describes the 
birth and untimely death of the “Jet- 
liner”, the world’s first medium range 
jet transport. Mr. Willmot, who has 
won several aviation writing awards, 
reported on the inadequacy of Cana- 
dian air terminals in the February 15 
issue of SATURDAY NIGHT. 
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r This is all about a whisky and what it 


* 


won't do for you or your social 


standing. 


Golden Velvet’s the name. Out of 
Gilbey’s by Old Father Time. It’s 
rare. That’s because we haven't much 
to sell. After all you can’t produce 
whisky of this quality just by turning 
a handle. It takes time—Years! Seven, 


in fact. 


But nobody has to harpoon a marlin 
at Waikiki, wear a purple cloak or be 
a member of the International Set to 
enjoy Golden Velvet. It doesn’t come 
in a fancy decanter as an inducement 
to you to buy it. You'll love it for its 


own mellow self. 


Golden Velvet comes wrapped in a 
real, authentic bottle... free of box, 
ribbons, bags and frills. It has just 
one little label like this: 


o stile.) ) 


FINEST CANADIAN 
WHISKY 





*Our dictionary has the best defini- 

tion of “Sybarite” that we've 
found... .°*A_ person who appre- 
ciates the refinements of life— 
lover of Golden Velvet Whisky 
and other good things’. Doesn't 
that just about describe you? 





What It Takes 


. . . “The only bar is laziness or lack of 
ambition”. I don’t agree. 

Those students who are working their 
way through university are not covering 
all the expenses that are incurred during 
these years. Granted a student may earn 
enough for tuition, or have the cost cov- 
ered out of a loan fund, or by scholarship, 
but the far greater expense is that for 
room and board and clothing . . 

Many young people decide (sometimes 
have it decided for them) against going 
to university because they believe it bet- 
ter. from the home point of view, to be 
gainfully employed and aiding the family 
budget that for so-many years has sup- 
ported them. The heavy financial burden 
that would be placed on the family is quite 
often the deciding factor against a youth’s 
attempt at obtaining a university training. 

I believe that in North America there 
would be tens of thousands more boys 
and girls (who also have what it takes) at 
university if the real problem of monetary 
need was not thrust at them upon comple- 
tion of high school... 


TORONTO W. GORDON 


“Throw the Bum Out” 


“The people who run the school system 
lack the nerve and backbone, or the will 
to chuck the duds out,” writes Eugene 
Forsey in “Canadian Schools’ Greatest 
Need.” Then a paragraph or two later, 
he announces, “Every Canadian child is 
entitled to all the education he can take”. 

Just where is the dud who has been 
chucked out of school to receive all the 
further education he can take? Extramur- 
ally, from the comics and the corner gang? 
Most educators are agreed that it is bet- 
ter to try, at least, to provide the dud with 
all the education he can take, inside the 
schools. 

To paraphrase Lincoln: God must have 
loved the duds; he made an awful lot of 
them. 


OTTAWA LEMOYNE RAMSAY 


Chile con Cohen 


In your issue of March 1, appears an 
article by Maxwell Cohen entitled “Re- 
vival of Freedom in Latin America” which 
for ignorance or deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion has few parallels. 

Mr. Cohen can leave Chile and 
Chilenos out of his conglomeration. Chile 
has not had a civil war since 1891. It 


Letters 





has been ruled absolutely by ballots and 
not bullets. Chile has transferred from 
a purely agricultural country to an indus- 
trial one. The labor unions are free and 
powerful. Men and women have equal 
pay for equal work. 

Chile was the first country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere to admit women to the 
universities and to open all careers, medi- 
cal and legal to them. It has been the 
Switzerland of America in all ways — it 
has been the citadel of political and re- 
ligious freedom for 100 years. At the 
present time it is controlling inflation 
and work shortage successfully — while 
Mr. Cohen’s own country is struggling 
with a shortage of employment running 
into 700,000. 


WINDSOR 
Director, Chilean General Agency. 


GUILLERMO S. ERMANDO, 


**Aooression in Algeria” 
OO oD 


This world of ours in its present stride 
of advancement toward an ideal haven 
must be a source of envy by other plan- 
ets, but on reading letters in publications 
like the one in your SATURDAY NIGHT on 
March 29th signed by a J. Michel Caron, 
entitled “France and Algeria”, we realize 
how disappointing our dreams are, not 
being conscious of our duty and obliga- 
tions toward each other as human beings. 

Mr. Caron comes forward with his 
assertion condoning the brutal killing 
and destruction in that country that has 
fallen prey to French aggression and 
rule like the rest of North Africa. 

In order to convince Mr. M. Caron 
I will only illustrate here the protests 
and attacks against the Paris govern- 
ment by the press and members of the 
French Bar. 49 of these men of law have 
condemned in the strongest terms the 
cruel extermination being applied against 
the Algerians which is contrary to de- 
cency and civilized rules of war and 
these same interpreters of the law of 
mankind in France went further and 
said, this systematic cruelty is getting 
to be a_ pattern used regularly 
against the people of Algeria. Their 
rights for self-determination were ac- 
knowledged by most of the Western na- 
tions, and the only stumbling block 
standing in the way of unanimity among 
the Western powers is France’s threats 
to NATO solidarity and not because of 
France’s legitimate rights to a country 
which is completely alien, geographic- 
ally, traditionally, religiously and in lJan- 
guage. The only moral aspect that binds 
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the people of North Africa to France is 
the hundreds of thousands of them that 
were in the French armed forces who 
were sacrificed and died side by side 
with the French soldiers in the two world 
wars for the cause of liberty, and de- 
mocracy. . . But it’s revolting to human 
magnanimity to witness the French co- 
lonial forces at present shooting these 
yester comrades down with their women 
and children on their farms and in their 
homes on suspicion and vengeance in the 
same manner as birds are hunted in 
Canada during the game seasons. 
MONTREAL M. S. MASSOUD, 
President, 


Canadian Arab Friendship League. 


Subliminal 


The “institutional advertising” mention in 
your editorial “Ligiior and Hypocrisy” was 
probably the precursor of the “subliminal 
approach” which advertisers have recent- 
ly been trying out on the screen. The idea 
is that, while the eye is occupied with the 
image, the subliminal seizes on the hid- 
den message. Thus in “institutional adver- 
tising”, one sets out to “preserve wild life” 
and winds up with a case of beer. 


TORONTO WILLIE O'BRIEN 


Sitting Pretty 


It would be interesting to know just how 
you distinguish between the “ways of 
thinking” of the Progressive Conservative 
and the Liberal Parties. Both appear to 
have much the same objectives and both 
are committed as far as possible, short of 
nationalization, to the Welfare State. 
Under the circumstances it is hard to 
see how any member of the civil service 
should feel he must “change his way of 
thinking or get out”. All he needs to do 
is retain his way of thinking and stay put. 


OTTAWA JAMES JONES 


Goodbye Miss Brooks 


May I suggest that celibacy, either vol- 
untary or involuntary, is the chief reason 
why only “the dedicated and the desper- 
ate” take to school-teaching? The tradition 
seems to be: if you teach, you won't 
marry; if you marry you mustn’t teach. 
If married women were welcomed into 
the teaching profession, and if unmarried 
women were assured that marriage 
wouldn't automatically put an end to their 
teaching careers, the profession would gain 
both in status and popularity. Your writer 
Hume Wilkins suggests “Mentor” or “Pre- 
ceptor Eminens” as titles that might make 
teaching a more attractive profession. A 
good many teachers would settle for 
“Mrs”. 
WINDSOR ROSALIND HAYES 
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ONLY GESTETNER 
can offer you 


a Stencil Duplicator 

with such wonderful 

Simplicity, Economy, 
‘Versatility and Efficiency. 

Let us show you how 

easily anybody can run 


off letters, internal forms, and 


other printing now done by 


outside services. There is a model 
for every business —large or 


small —let us show it to you. 


Write us for Specimens of GESTETNER 


work applicable to YOUR business. 





GESTETNER (CANADA) LIMITED 


117 KING STREET WEST: TORONTO : 


CANADA 


With Branchesin all Principal Cities 








When travelling to 
Belgium or anywhere 
on a conducted or 
independent tour, 

be sure to contact 


FOUR SEASONS TRAVEL 


109 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 


Tel. WA. 3-9484 


WA. 3-9715 





Residential School us Girls’ 


ALMA? 


COLLEGE 


Founded 1876, High 
School includin 
Grade XiIll. Fine Art, 
Secretarial, Home 
Economics, Music. 







Write for prospectus. 
Mrs. Steele Sifton, B.A. B.Ed. 
Principal 


OPENS Sept.10, 1958 — 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Ottawa Letter 


by John A. 


Tariff Pleas 


IT WAS A CONSTANT grievance of the At- 
lantic and western provinces between 
1940 and 1957 that the combined quotas 
of the Liberal members elected to the 
House of Commons from Ontario and 
Quebec, the two most highly industrial- 
ized provinces, were in effective control 
of the Federal policies of their party and 
took care that the interests of central 
Canada received prior consideration. The 
election of 1957, in which the Liberals 
lost nearly 40 seats in Ontario and Que- 
bec, produced only a temporary halt for 
this ascendancy, which has been restored, 
because 117 out of the 208 Progressive- 
Conservative members in the new Parlia- 
ment come from Ontario and Quebec. 
Most of these 117 have been elected 
under specific pledges to work for the 
better tariff protection of industries in 
their constituencies which are suffering 
from foreign competition and the pre- 
vailing volume of unemployment will 
supply them with ammunition for forti- 
fying their pressure upon the Govern- 
ment for remedial action. 


Accordingly, there are signs that min- 
isters are in a serious quandary about 
their policy in regard to trade and tariff. 
They know that any policy, which gave 
the protectionist forces in the United 
States Congress an excuse for damag- 
ing retaliatory legislation would be a 
very dangerous adventure and so they 
have been singing very low about the 
project for a diversion of our import 
trade. The Prime Minister has lately bro- 
ken a long silence about it by an ex- 
planation that he had merely said that a 
diversion of 15% from the United States 
to Britain would cure the present lack 
of equilibrium in Canada’s balance of 
trade with the United States and whoever 
had represented him as having given an 
explicit pledge to accomplish had been 
guilty of what Sir Winston Churchill 
once called “a terminological inexacti- 
tude.” But his explanation is not ac- 
cepted by Mr. Pickersgill who has given 
chapter and verse in the Ottawa Journal 
to support his argument that the Prime 
Minister’s commitment to the figure of 
15% was quite definite. 

It is also very curious that the Prime 
Minister should have postponed his effort 
to correct the general impression of the 
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Stevenson 


Plague PM 


public until the diversion of 15% had 
been debated in Parliament and, outside 
of it, analysed, lauded to the skies and 
bitterly denounced for nearly 10 months. 

At the moment the Canadian Tariff 
Board is working overtime to deal with 
an abnormal flood of applications for 
higher protection for domestic  indus- 
tries, many of them seeking increased 
duties on imports from Britain and every 





Liberal Leader Wintermeyer: Allure? 


Tory member for a seat which has a tex- 
tile plant within its bounds will be ag- 
grieved if some succor in the form of 
higher duties is not forthcoming when 
Mr. Fleming submits his first budget. 


Meanwhile the report of the Canadian 
Trade Mission to Britain is a_ straw, 
which shows how the wind is blowing. 
It records the unanimous conviction of 
the members of the mission that the 
correction of the present unbalance in 
trade should be achieved on a voluntary 
basis and by the awakening of public 
opinion rather than through tariffs, im- 
port quotas and other restrictive mea- 
sures. So the report exhorts British ex- 
porters to revise their selling methods 
in Canada, to cater to Canadian tastes, 
to speed up their deliveries and to spend 
more money on advertising their goods 
here and it suggests that our govern- 
ment should issue directives to its de- 


courage purchases from Britain of equip- 
ment which cannot be produced in Can- 
ada. 

Naturally, although the Government 
sponsored the Trade Mission, it is under 
no obligation to accept its recommenda- 
tions but since many of the missionaries 
were prominent industrialists, the docu- 
ment contains a plain warning that the 
existing structure of our tariff must not 
be tampered with for the benefit of Bri- 
tish exports. So the latter will get cold 
comfort from it and will cease to ex- 
pect much enlargement of their access 
to the Canadian market from our next 
budget. 


The Government may be in a dominat- 
ing position in the House of Commons, 
but it has to reckon with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Liberals in the Sen- 
ate, whose personnel now consists of 76 
Liberals, 17 Progressive-Conservatives and 
3 Independents, while there are 6 vacant 
seats. As at present constituted, our Sen- 
ate is a very dull assembly. It contains 
no flambovant orator like the late Sen- 
ator John Webster of Brockville who 
could rise to such a purple passage as 
“If the heavens were a blackboard and 
the Rocky Mountains were chalk, they 
would not suffice to limn the glorious 
destiny of this Dominion” and, save Sen- 
ator Pouliot, no Rabelaisian humorist 
like the late Senator Rufus Pope, who 
once, when a puritanical colleague moved 
to make adultery in automobiles, sleep- 
ing cars and other vehicles, a criminal 
offence, playfully suggested that peram- 
bulators and go-carts should be added 
to the penalized list. But, except in re- 
gard to “money” bills, the Senate has the 
same legislative powers as the House of 
Commons and it can reject or emasculate, 
by amendments, ministerial legislation. 


While Mr. Diefenbaker has given the 
Senate two valuable recruits from Que- 
bec in Senators Drouin and Monette, he 
has in his other appointments shown 
little concern for increasing the debating 
strength of his party in the Upper House 
and, apart from its numerical weakness, 
it will be hopelessly outmatched in de- 
bate by the Liberals, whose ranks include 
a quintette of ex-Ministers headed by 
Senators Crerar, Euler and Power, not 
to mention experienced politicians like 
Senators Lambert and Cairine Wilson. 
But, while the Liberal Majority will 
freely exercise their right to criticize and 
move improving amendments to the 
Government’s legislation, they will prob- 
ably hesitate to obstruct any measures, 
for which the Government can claim 
some sort of popular mandate. 


The younger elements in the Liberal 
party were obviously in control of the 
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convention, which elected John Winter- 
meyer of Kitchener their provincial lead- 
er in Ontario. They made no secret of 
their conviction that Mr. Harris had a 
fatal black mark on his record through 
what was regarded as the niggardliness 
of the increase of $6 in old age pensions 
offered in his last budget at Ottawa and 
his rejection may weil spell the end of 
his political career. The Liberals have 
properly earned the warm commendation 
of the Toronto Globe and Mail for jet- 
tisoning the tradition that a leader of 
a political party in Ontario must always 
be a Protestant and choosing Mr. Winter- 
meyer, who is a Roman Catholic. 

His public utterances indicate that he 
does not possess the sharp-edged wit and 
touch of personal magnetism which made 
the late “Mitch” Hepburn such an ef- 
fective revivalist of his party’s fortunes 
in Ontario, but he gives evidence of a 
certain humdrum competence as a speak- 
er and of an informed knowledge of the 
province’s social, economic and _ other 
problems. When a _ provincial election 
comes round, he may profit by a popular 
feeling that it is time for a change at 
Queen’s Park and by the recurrence of 
an old habit of the citizens of Ontario 
to vote for one party in a Federal and 
another in a provincial election. In the 
late election Mr. Diefenbaker’s boasts 
that he was the first leader of a Canadian 
party, who was not of pure British or 
French stock is said to have brought him 
the almost solid support of the foreign 
ethnic groups, who have now substantial 
voting power in Ontario, and Mr. Winter- 
meyer’s Germanic name may have the 
same allure for them, except in the case 
of the Poles. 


Ministers are now busy with their prep- 
arations for the coming session and al- 
though the combined resources of the 
two parties in opposition are too weak 
to sustain a long controversial debate, 
the extensive program of important legis- 
lation which is forecast threatens to con- 
demn our politicians to endure the dis- 
comfort of most of Ottawa’s sultry sum- 
mer. There will be an atmosphere of 
unreality about the debates as the Gov- 
ernment will always be able to wear 
down the opposition and impose its will 
on the House of Commons. But the un- 
wieldy size of his flock of 208 support- 
ers will face the Prime Minister with 
the problem of finding work, which will 
occupy their energies and prevent them 
from relapsing into listless boredom. 
There have been intimations that much 
more work will be entrusted to com- 
mittees of the Commons and that the 
exhaustive scrutiny of the expenditures 
in connection with the program of de- 
fence, which was so persistently denied 
by the Liberals, will at last be under- 
taken. 
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A vacation in the ORIENT 
You will never forget! .. 





Canadian Pacific Airlines 
EMPRESS ORIENT TOURS... 





The 
experience of a lifetime, a fasci- 
nating personally-conducted tour 
into the heart of the Orient. 
You’ll live in the garden atmos- 
phere of Japan, participate in 
the “‘free port”” bustle of Hong 
Kong, the racy excitement of 
Macao .. . visit Bangkok, the 
shrine city of Thailand. Here is 
an unique Far East adventure, 
conducted from take-off by a 
senior official of Canadian Pacific 
Airlines. First-class hotel accom- 
modations throughout, plus 


WINGS OF THE WORLD'S 


world-famous Canadian Pacific 
hospitality. Tours depart the 
last Sunday of every month. All 
inclusive, 22 days— $2000 tourist 
from Vancouver. For full in- 
formation, see your travel agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Proudest product of Canada... prized possession of fashionables... MAJESTIC Canada Mink. Preferred for its deep rich colour 
nd silken texture, MAJESTIC* is the crowning touch to your colouring and wardrobe in fashions of coats, jackets or stoles. For the finest 
dark ranch mink ask your furrier for MAJESTIC* Canada Mink. *Canada Mink Breeders Photographed in Quebec City by Virginia Thoren 
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West fears undisclosed Russian gold production might be 
used to bankrupt national economies if price increased. 
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eign NEW GLITTER of gold is dazzling the stock market. 
For the first time in about a decade promoters are 

touting — and investors are buying — gold stocks. The 

all-time favorite glamor stock is back in business. 

But a flash in the pan is not a profitable gold mine. 
Nor is a chatter of ticker-tapes and well publicized 
wishful thinking a sound gold market. 

Today’s gold market is based on two main factors: 
Speculation that the official price of gold may be raised 
and belief that, because of the current business recession, 
golds, by virtue of a fixed selling price, are a good in- 
vestment. There is a third, but relatively minor factor: 
Some investors, attracted by recent speculative activity, 
have noticed that some gold 
stocks rate in the investment 
class on their own merits. 

As a commodity, gold’s 
position is unique in two 
main ways. The first is that 
like any other commodity it 
has certain clearly defined in- 
dustrial uses. But unlike any 
other commodity (except, to 
some extent, silver) it is used 
as an instrument of national 
policy —to back currency. 
The second is that alone of 


all commodities, gold has 1952 1953 1954 


not been allowed to change sinensis se 
in value with changing eco- 
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Despite mine closings, output holds up. 
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GOLDS: 


A New Glitter 
On Old Glamor 


by R. M. Baiden 


nomic conditions. 





he present role of gold begins with the economic 
depression of the 1930's when Britain announced 
she was abandoning the gold standard. In effec s 
meant that British pounds would no longer be redeem 
able in gold. In 1934 the U.S. announced an increase 
in the price of gold to $35 an ounce from $20.67. Sub- 
sequent legislation required the U.S. to keep on hand 
enough gold to cover 25 per cent of the face value of its 

own currency. 
The 25 per cent requirement has been downgraded 
and the U.S. now maintains a reserve of about 15 per 
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Income drops as Canadian dollar rises 
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Our Religious Revival 





New Faith 
or Old Fear 


by Alfred Harris 


We are in the midst of a 


growing religious revival. 


Is it the result of a new 


enlightenment or a stampe 


inspired by atomic pani 
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that we, as a nation, are sharing in the religious revival 

that is steadily gaining momentum over the whole of the 
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per cent were and by 1953 this figure had risen to 
proximately 59.5 per cent. Here in Canada, Dr. E 
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of the Seventh Day Adventists has increased 34 per cent. 

hurch income also reflects the trend of the present 
revival. Income from Toronto’s church collec- 
tion plates. for example, has become one of the city’s 
Last year the total passed the 23 
million dollar mark. (This figure includes an estimaie 
only of the income of the Roman Catholic Church, 
hich prefers to keep its figures confidential. ) 

The indefatigable George Gallup tells us that during 
the four years alone that followed the advent of the 
present decade, nine million Americans became Church- 
goers for the first time. And here in Canada he discov- 
ered that ninety-five per cent of all Canadians believe 
>oncept of God. 

s the explanation of this increase in religious 

We would like to think that “Enlightenment” 
was the answer, but unfortunately many others suggest 
themselves. Dr. E. M. Howes points out that the most 
obvious are World War Two and the Communist threat 
that followed hard upon its heels. 

When the war to end all wars, World War One, ended, 
there was a temporary recession in the slow but steady 
increase in the number of people who went to church. 
People felt secure in their belief that Man was capable 
of running the world in a sane and sensible fashion. 
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The invasion cf space and the implication that heaven 
wasn't “just above the sky” did not affect faith adversely 


Man had faith in Man—and there even arose an opposi- 
tion to religion. “We have come of age,” Mankind said, 
“We can look after ourselves.” Philosophers and histor- 
ians declared an end to brutality. “Man will never again 
resort to violence,” they said. Optimistically, prophecies 
such as “Bloody massacres of innocent people are over 
Wholesale murder on the battlefield has ended,” 
heard. The disillusionment came with the collapse of 
the League of Nations, and the concentration camps of 
Adolph Hitler. Mankind lost faith in mankind. The 
long dreamed-of world of decency and high ideals seem- 
ed as far off as ever. Those who had drifted from the 
Church of their parents returned and brought their chil- 
dren with them. The sudden upsurge in religious interest 
had begun. 

A similar reviva) of religious interest had occurred 
during the First World War, of course, but this time 
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Suburban life has encouraged revival. Church attendance 
convinces neighbors of our acceptable ethical standards. 
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Nuclear weapon development spurred church membership 
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With talk of atom-bombs and 
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A U.S lewspaper, commenting on Canada’s achievement, 





said the Jetliner proved “Uncle Sam has no monopoly on genius”, 


Canada’s Abandoned Jetliner 


by Ross Willmot 


down with Avro Canada designers to work out in 
detail the specifications for the world’s first medium- 
range jet transport for Canadian and other air routes. 

Today the British-designed and produced Viscount is 
flying many of these routes while a French company has 
atedly introduced what it calls “the world’s first 
medium-range jet airliner.” To add salt to the wounds 
of Canadian pride in its aviation development, French, 
British and American plane-makers and airlines are even 
borrowing (without permission) the name of our ill 
fated Jetliner to apply to their creations. 

And just why did the Canadian Jetliner (which first 
flew away back in 1949) not get the chance to enjoy 


_ N YEARS AGO Trans-Canada Air Lines engineers sat 
7 ae t 


the success these other air- 
liners are enjoying? This suc- 
cess, incidentally, is well de- 
served by good aircraft. But 
the Jetliner was a good air- 
craft as well. 

I could not help wonder 
myself as I recently flew in 
the Caravelle jet transport in 
Europe. SAS and Air France, 
which have ordered it, hope 
to capture much traffic there 





same way the Viscount turboprop once seized it from 
propeller-driven aircraft. 

One certificate I have declares I flew on May 27, 
1957, in “the world’s first medium-range jet airliner, 
the Caravelle, in a flight inaugurating a new era of high 
speed transportation.” Another issued in 1950—seven 
years before—gave me membership in “the exclusive 
Jetliner Club.” It points out that as I was one of the 
first to ride in this Canadian-designed and made aircraft, 
“the first medium-range jet transport in the world.” 

Our Canadian Jetliner eight years ago halved the 
usual flight time between Toronto and New York. By 
this flight the Jetliner had made the first appearance of 
a jet transport in the United States (incidentally carrying 
the world’s first “jetmail’”). 
When it arrived in New 
York, it received tremendous 
acclaim, getting the most 
publicity a commercial prod- 
uct has ever obtained in that 
publicity - sophisticated city. 
The achievement also in- 
spired a great show of under- 
standable pride from the Ca- 
nadian press and radio. 

This publicity was com- 


with this revolutionary new 6.45 and Air France have ordered the Caravelle jet liner, Patatively easy to obtain for 


type of air transport in the hope to capture traffic. It has same engines as Jetliner. the aircraft was a well-en- 
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Two Certified World ‘‘Firsts’”’ 


SUD AVIATI 


CERTIFIES 
‘ aod, f’ ‘ 
THAT ON THIS J 7"pay OF 74/ 1967 
hvac: Hikoit 


FLEW IN THE WORLD'S FIRST 
MEDIUM RANGE JET SuRLINER 


The 
CARAVELLE 


iN & FLIGHT 
INAUGURATING A NEW ERA OF 
#1GH SPEED MANGPORTATION 
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Author Willmot’s certificates (left) flight of Canadian Jetliner, 1950, “America’s first jet transport and (right 


flight seven years later, with Jetliner scrapped, of French Caravelle, 





gineered product years ahead of anything else in the sky. 
The longer-ranged de Havilland Comet had made the 
first flight of a jet transport in the world only a few days 
ahead of the Jetliner’s first flight. I was on the ground 
at New York when the Jetliner arrived, arranging the 
reception. But as an employee of Avro Canada I had 
been one of the few privileged to fly in the uncertificated 
airliner. Like other passengers I had been tremendously 
impressed with its added speed, quietness and lack of 
vibration. On the Jetliner as passengers on that New 
York flight were top officials of Avro Canada and the 
president of TCA, G. R. McGregor. He said appropriate 
pleasantries but could not have been really impressed 


The Jetliner, world’s first 
medium range jet transport, 
was built in Canada eight 
years ago and then abandoned. 
Canada, once the leader. now 


trails in this aviation field. 


James Floyd, Jetliner designer, was awarded 
the Wright Medal, aviation industry's “Nobel 
prize” and was first non-American to win it. 


“world’s first medium range jet airliner.” 


of 


with the Jetliner. He never bought it. 

A widely-syndicated U.S. newspaper editorial com 
mented on another Jetliner flight a bit later: 

“A commercial jet airliner built in Canada has smashed 
all American speed records for aircraft of that type by 
flying from Chicago to New York in one hour and 42 
minutes. Besides hurtling at 459 miles an hour, the air- 
liner set a new altitude record for transports. 

“This should give our nation a good healthful kick 
in its placidity. The fact that our massive but under- 
populated good neighbor to the north has a mechanical 
product that licks anything of ours is just what the doctor 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 
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Mr. Diefenbaker with 

world leaders at last year’s 

NATO summit conference. 

He would like to keep the 

External Affairs portfolio 
himself. 


Diefenbaker and Our Future Abroad 


Mr. Diefenbaker’s free-wheeling approach may 


result in a new and different foreign policy. 


by Maxwell Cohen 


ME DIEFENBAKER is no longer a political surprise 

but he continues to be a personality phenomenon 
perhaps unique in our short political history. His “Cana- 
dian vision” may be Laurier’s “the Twentieth Century 
belongs to Canada”* brought down to date, and in a 
suitable Conservative package, but nonetheless it struck 
some kind of unconscious, ready chord in the national 
psyche. His sharp, repeated reminders to the United 
States somehow have fitted in with the curious mixture 
of concern and resentment that had begun to mark our 
view of Canadian-United States economic relations for 
the past several years. His recent experiment in possible 
trade with Communist China; his willingness to urge the 
senior partners of the Atlantic Alliance to suspend nu- 
clear testing; his invitation to the powers to have their 
summit vacation in Canada; and, generally, his adapta- 


Editors Note: Actually neither Mr. Laurier’s nor Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s vision. The phrase, “The Twentieth Century belongs to 
Canada”, was first used by Mr. Joseph T. Clark in an editorial 
in SATURDAY NIGHT in the late 1890’s. Mr. Laurier first used 
the expression in 1904. See Canadian Quotations and Phrases, 
by Robert M. Hamilton, McClelland & Stewart, 1952, page 228. 
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tion to the problems and language of foreign affairs of 
these highly personalized free-wheeling characteristics 
employed in his domestic politics, all have now presented 
us with the possibility of new and perhaps quite different 
approaches to Canadian foreign policy. 

Of course, the fundamentals of our external relations 
are determined by the great, immutable facts of our his- 
tory and geography, of this time and our place in the 
global scheme of things. On the immense counters in the 
game of power Mr. Diefenbaker and Canada can at best 
make only a marginal dent except for a brilliant formula 
here, a well-timed pressure there as a responsible ally in 
NATO, as a valued member of the United Nations and 
as a senior sister of the Commonwealth. 

Nevertheless, some changes are on the way; and while 
there is little knowledge yet of Sidney Smith’s philoso- 
phy in these areas it is more than likely that what takes 
place will reflect for some time to come, a Diefenbaker 
rather than a Smith program. Indeed it was one of the 
unexpected turns in Conservative cabinet building that 
while Dr. Smith’s entrance into the government should 
have evoked wide national approval the road for him 
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in the House and _ elsewhere has proven perhaps more 
difficult than he anticipated. In any case, for the time 
being, the strong will to be felt in the management of 
our foreign policy is likely to be that of the Prime Min- 
ister himself and therefore some examination, and even 
a hesitant forecast of the direction of that will, is very 
much in order. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous attribute of the Diefen- 
baker mind and method at work in this wordly arena is 
the extent to which he seems to be neither frightened 
by the size of the problems or inhibited by the St. Laur- 
ent-Pearson mantle which he now must try to wear, in 
the chancelleries, with as much finesse as his predeces- 
sors. Of course, after Gordon Greydon’s death, Mr. 
Diefenbaker became the opposition’s principal foreign 
policy critic, and then for the few months of his first 
ministry he was his own Secretary of State for External 
Affairs—and were it not for public opinion he doubtless 
would have retained that portfolio with much enthusiasm. 
He therefore comes to foreign policy-making with a 
ready acceptance of its challenges and perhaps equipped 
with certain general concepts for which his critics have 
given him too little credit. These concepts touch both 
substance and method and in analyzing them here it 
seems very likely that the Prime Minister himself has 
never articulated them for his own psycho-analytical 
guidance, so that the following outline may be somewhat 
presumptuous even though it performs, perhaps, a use- 
ful if gratuituous public service. 

The first concept is traditional but it is underlined with 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s own kind of red pencil: an assertive 
Canadianism aimed, this time, not at achieving equality 
with the Imperial mother but at demanding partnership 
with the continental brother. The second is his belief in 
the practical value of the Commonwealth as a political 
instrument and his inclination to have Canada view with 
sympathy the global foreign policy problems of the 
United Kingdom both as Commonwealth and as empire. 
This view can have very important practical results, for 











































example Canadian policy in the Middle East as Britain 
seeks to recover lost ground there. This concept, how- 
ever, has a more cautious subordinate clause when it 
comes to economic matters. For the celebrated “fifteen 
per cent” remark of last July 6th, which now has under- 
gone some re-definition had, as its principal motivation, 
the development of methods to enable the United King- 
dom to purchase Canadian wheat and other primary 
products in greater amounts and also to reduce the large 
imbalance on current account in our trade relations with 
the United States. But when Mr. Thorneycroft outplayed 
Mr. Fleming at Mont Tremblant last summer with his 
free trade offer, the effect in Ottawa was not only sur- 
prise but some resentment and anxiety because no Can- 
adian government, least of all a Conservative one, was 
prepared for so early a re-examination of our entire tariff 
structure. 

The third concept is in part highly personal to Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s own United Nations experiences—where 
he had been a delegate on several occasions—and per- 
haps also it reflects his general attitude toward ideas 
and politics. It is evidenced first by his almost overly 
generous declamations of official support for the United 
Nations and his willingness to underwrite that support 
with strong personalized positions of his own while of 
course accepting the long established Canadian role in 
the United Nations family that had made the U.N. the 
great forum for Mr. Pearson’s ascent to world stature. 
There is no doubt also that Mr. Diefenbaker’s personal 
interest in a Bill of Rights makes him much more 
“human rights” conscious in the UN sense of the term 
than perhaps was the case with his predecessor in office. 
This could mean a much more aggressive Canadian 
interest in the work of the Third Committee of the UN 
General Assembly (Social Affairs) and strong support 
for the activities of the Economic and Social Council 
whose present sessions have as their chairman a dis- 
tinguished and able Canadian public servant, Dr. George 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 








Mr. Diefenbaker is not inhibited by St. Laurent-Pearson 
mantle which he must try to wear with the same finesse. 
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Mr. Thorneycroft’s free-trade offer of last summer shook 
Diefenbaker’s sympathetic approach to Britain’s problems. 
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Mr. Coldwell lost his temper only once, when he shook 
his fist at Speaker Beaudoin during pipeline debate. 


Will Coldwell 
Call It a Day? 


by Peter Dempson 


Pepa TIRED, but in good spirits, M. J. Coldwell en- 


tered his sixth-floor office in the Parliament Buildings 
a few days after the March 31 Conservative avalanche 
to find his desk piled high with telegrams and letters. 

As the CCF leader glanced through them, he noted 
they had come from almost everywhere, from friend and 
political foe alike. Basically all contained the same mes- 
sage: regret over his personal defeat. 

One from Henry Borden, of Toronto, president of 
Brazilian Traction Light and Power Company, moved 
him deeply. “Parliament has lost for the time being a 
true Canadian and able servant of the people,” Borden 
had wired. 

“That certainly helps to cushion the blow,” Coldwell 
mused, recalling that only a few weeks before he had 
bitterly criticized the Tories for appointing Borden to 
head the Royal Commission on energy and resources. 
“This message means a great deal to me.” 

Coldwell’s castigation hadn't been directed at Borden 
as a person. But he felt strongly that Borden, in his 
capacity as president of the world’s largest privately- 
owned utility, would be hardly likely to recommend 
public control of the Trans-Canada natural gas pipeline 
a stand favored by the CCF. 

The man who has guided the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation for the last 16 years with distinction, 
brilliance and the respect of all Canadians is now ready 
to call it a day. But he will leave the post with heavy 





heart. 

Now 69, and in indifferent health, Major (a family 
name not a military title) James Coldwell readily admits 
it’s not going to be easy to lay aside the reins of office. 
He had represented Rosetown-Biggar constituency, in 
Saskatchewan, from 1935 until his recent defeat. 

“This has been my life for a long time,” he relates, his 
voice touched with emotion. “Naturally public life has 
got into my blood.” 
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Royal Commissioner Borden 
cills him “a true Canadian’. 


The medium-built schoolteacher-turned-politician, who 
looks somewhat like both President Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson, has already announced he will not run for 
Parliament again. But he’s prepared to continue serving 
the party in any capacity asked of him. 

He’s firmly convinced the CFF is far from a spent 
force, despite its recent setback. And he believes it still 
has a worthwhile contribution to make to the welfare 
and development of Canada, just as it has in the past. 

“It’s only natural I should be disappointed over the 
results on March 31,” he says wistfully, “but I’m not 
down-hearted. I’ve had my day. I really feel worse 
about some of the younger, and very promising members. 
who fell by the wayside.” 

A normally placid man, little given to a show of an- 
noyance, Coldwell nevertheless is disturbed by sugges- 
tions that Canada is returning to the two party system. 
He scoffs at the claim by Conservatives and Liberals that 
the CCF is nearing extinction. 

“The figures for March 31 certainly don’t show that,” 
he says vehemently. 

Even though CCF membership in the House of Com- 
mons was reduced from 25 to eight, the lowest since the 
1940 election, the party was by no means decimated. 
The percentage of the popular vote polled dropped by 
only one per cent, from 11 last June to 10 per cent this 
year. The total CCF vote was about 675.000, down 
30,000 from 1957. 

But with Coldwell and Stanley Knowles, deputy leader. 
who was also defeated, both out of the House, the CCF 
is beset with immediate problems. The leadership is the 
first. A thorough re-organization also must be carried out. 


The question of leadership is to be decided when the 
biennial CCF national convention is held in Montreal 
July 30 to August 1. The party’s future plans will be 
discussed, too. 

Knowles, 49. who has represented Winnipeg North 
Centre for 16 years before his defeat, and who accepted 
an executive job in the trade union movement, would 
prefer to have “M.J.” continue at the helm. So would 
Hazen Argue, sole Saskatchewan CCF’er to survive the 
Tory tidal wave. Argue, 37, a wheat farmer and CCF 
agricultural expert, was chosen House leader of the 
CCF group. 

“I'm hoping we can talk M.J. into continuing,” says 
Knowles, “I think we can.” In this Argue concurs. 

But Coldwell is not so sure that he does. “I'll live 
longer if I get out now,” he says, smiling. “However, the 
CCF movement is very dear to my heart. If they really 
want me, and can't decide on anyone else, I might be 
willing to remain for another year or two.” 

Although he’s still tired from the election campaign, 
during which he was laid up for a week with a heavy 
cold, Coldwell insists he feels better now than he has 
for a few years. Prior to the 1957 election he suffered 
a mild heart attack and his campaigning was limited to 
less than 10 public appearances. Several years before 
that he had undergone a severe abdominal operation. 

If he does step aside, he has no intention of remain- 
ing idle. He is anxious to help the party in any way he 
can. Reports have hinted he might move into national 
CCF headquarters in Ottawa and assist with adminis- 
tration and organization. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 


A rabid socialist, he won respect in all political 


quarters as a dedicated parliamentarian and helped 


nudge governments towards more liberal legislation. 
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Saskatchewan's Douglas went 
to Commons with him in 1935. 


Mr. Coldwell with lieutenants Hazen Argue (left) 
new House Leader and Stanley Knowles, defeated. 
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By Turbo-Prop Across the Atlantic 
" | 
hy Herbert McManus 
en Tic TRAYEL has moved into the jet-prop age. Even for ex- 
**% perienced air-travellers. here is a new adventure in speed, 
comfort and amazing quietness of operation 
Recenth e mn the inaugural flight of the BOAC Britannia 
rom London Montreal. London to Prestwick, 364 miles in an 
hour and fifteen minutes 24.000 feet: Prestwick to Montreal. 
3150 mules in ten hours even, at the same altitude, non-stop. A late 
Oreakfast in London and an early dinner in Montreal (with the 
time difference factor} is now commonplace travel. And steady as a 
rock the whole no qualms for any timid passenger who will 
find himself so pampered that he hardly notices the passage of time. 
Through the courtesy of Captain H. G. Sherwood. commander 
f the aircraft. I visited the flight deck and was able to observe the 
guiet efficiency of modern aerial operations. Our Britannia carried 
fiving crew of five (of whom three are pilots) and a cabin crew of 
the same number. High above the Atlantic, in the bright sunshine 
above the cloud laver. we spoke to weather ships “J” and “C™ and 
exchanged meteorological information: flight bulletins. complete 
th route map. were passed back from time to time to confirm to 
the passengers how distance has been eliminated 
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Galley is designed for maximum efficiency. Careful 
preparation of food adds attraction to the voyage. 


Gourmet’s delight five miles above the Atlantic. 
Courses are served individually and with wines. 


Travel 











Man has moved far in his conquest of space since the first 
Atlantic flight just after World War I. Latest development 


is huge turbo-prop aircraft of amazing speed and comfort. 


Back in the cabins, roomy and restful, time was equal- 
ly consumed in a remarkable manner. Coffee between 
London and Prestwick, later a six-course lunch, served 
course by course with wines of choice, and later after- 
noon tea, pass the hours enjoyably. London papers bring 
the news of the world up-to-date and, still in daylight, 
the blue-green Scottish fields are exchanged for the ice- 
bound lakes of Newfoundland. And, at both ends, cus- 
toms and immigration procedures are steadily improving 
to remove one of the past discomforts of air-travel. 


The statue of Alcock and Brown, first men to fly the Atlantic, stands 
at London Airport. The years since have led to modern turbo-prop craft. 


By design, not accident, the huge tail assemblies 
of Britannias protrude from the servicing hangars. 


The modern trend in airline operations is to extend, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, the inland areas served by 
trans-Atlantic flights. BOAC is now serving San Fran- 
cisco and the U.S. middle-west (our aircraft was bound 
for Chicago) and today’s travellers need no longer make 
separate connections at coastal airports. Similarly, 
TCA, which now flies Paris and Dusseldorf, is extending 
its service to Zurich and Brussels, shortly. 

In this connection it may be of interest to the large 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 


















Boat Craze 


Booms Business 


This anglers dream was built 
to encourage new boat design 


A boat-mad population has built a $30-million 


business that shows no sign of slackening off. 
Ted Greenslade 


since ‘56. 
ercentages do not include imported boats. Ger- 
alone exported over $1,500,000 worth of craft to 
ar and larger dealers say there isn't a 
concern in the Dominion without a back- 


companies handling inland craft admit that 

g to the water has been so great they have been 

nable to keep up with the development and are being 
forced to use a hit and miss method to establish rates. 

“The growth has been so phenomenal,” a spokesman 
for one major company claimed, “that we are all losing 

ney. Eventually we will have a background on which 
base rates but up until now we have had to guess and 

of us have lost money by guessing wrongly. It 
ems that Canadians in the past five years have gone 
saa 

Today in Canada there are some 204 concerns manu- 
facturing pleasure craft ranging from canoes and row- 
boats to cruisers. What has happened to Sheppard Boats 

ical of the rest. In one year, Sheppard, whose top 
r is a $30,000 job increased its sales from 

257,000. 
Ontario leads the way with more than 60 boat- 
facturing plants with B.C. in second place at 58. 
‘ova Scotia and Quebec tie with 36, then comes Mani- 
toba with 7. Newfoundland with 3, Alberta with 2 and 

Saskatchewan with I. 

No exact figures are available on the numbers of each 
type of craft now being constructed but all major dealers 
admit that the most sales are of craft capable of being 
towed behind the average size car or carried on top of 
one. 

One new industry which has been created by this 
demand is the manufacture of boat trailers. At the pres- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 


00.000 to $1 


en years ago boat shows were virtually unheard of. 


Today they are important events in almost every city 





MATINEE theyve found the finest 


The triumphant finale to 
a performance of rare artistry 


@ <64 


Matinée, too, is immediately accepted by those who 
know the best. Its classic tobaccos give the special 
quality they demand in a cigarette. The delightful mild- 
ness is Matinée’s own, and the pure, white filter com- 
pletes their enjoyment. That is why they smoke Matinée 
with the complete confidence they’ve found the finest. 


A cigarette of elegance... A filter of particular purity... 


PRODUCED FROM 
SPECIALLY PROCESSED 
CELLULOSE, 

THE FINEST TYPE OF 
FILTER KNOWN 
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Good health means 
a lower premium 





A CANADA LIFE 


POLICY If you can pass strict medical examinations you may be eligible 47 


for a specific - Sei een : ey Sk a 
F for a Canada Life ‘Super Select Life’’ policy. This means 28 
purpose ee 
that your good health will pay off in substantially lower premiums 30 
than Ordinary Life. Such a special benefit for those in particularly 
good health is another example of Canada Life’s sensible | 
approach to Life Insurance. Ask any career representative of 2 
Canada Life for details. 3 
4 
6 
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Puzzler 


by J. A. H. Hunter 


“FUNNY THING in the subway just now,’ 
said Ann, peeling off her gloves. 

“Don’t say you had a seat then!” Her 
husband laughed. 

Ann smiled appreciatively. “There were 
not that many men, only eighteen pas- 
sengers in my car when we started from 
Eglinton,” she told him..“And at the first 
stop half got out and some got in.” 

Ted nodded. “What’s funny in that?” 

“But at the next station again half got 
out, and one less got in than at the first 
stop,” his wife continued. “And the funny 
thing was that at each station after that 
half got out, but always one fewer got in 
than at the previous stop.” 

“Quite a coincidence,” commented Ted. 


Ted knew where his wife got out. But 
how many stops after Eglinton must it 
have been? (74) 


Answer on Page 52. 


Chess 


by D. M. LeDain 

WHEN FIELD MARSHAL the Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein visited Australasia, 
shortly after World War II, he was pre- 
sented by New Zealanders at Auckland 
with a superb chess set and table inlaid 
with twenty-three varieties of native tim- 
ber. Possibly one of the finest wood sets 
in the world. In thanking them the Field 
Marshal confessed that he had given up 
the game after being beaten by his nine- 
year old son, then captain of his school 


in the late afternoon, he was determined 
to beat his and on the Auckland 
table. 


son, 


Solution of Problem No. 191 (Eaton). 
Key, 1.R-K1. 


Problem No. 192 by G. P. Golubev. 
White mates in two. 


(9+5) 


team. “When that happened, I said, ‘This 
is the finish’ ”. At the conclusion of his 
address, however, he added that, in the 
evening of his days, and he was already 


“How many were there in your car when 

you stopped at your station?” 
“Thirty-nine of us.” replied his wife, 

“but I don’t know what happened there.” 





Thinking Allowed 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 
1, 30. As the indifferent retired caretaker might now remark. 
Ch. 2s eee) 
5 It’s a trifle different from what you might get on a camera. 
(6) 


10 This kind of journalist is a slippery fish in France. (9) 

11 Through it you'll take to drink, but it will bring your tumors 
back. (5) 

My rear end’s frozen. That will do! (7) 
13 Napoleon’s Russian campaign undoubtedly 
14 He goes to change in the theatre. (6) 

15 Bovine lingerie? (8) 

18 The scent, sir, will not be the same with water inside. (8) 
2() Write about him when I’m absent. (6) 

24 It will clean that rumpled hat at last. (7) 

26 The price I’m about to get depends on experience. (7) 

27 This blank is aimed directly at the target. (5) 

28 Spoiled pets with bad odors should be outside the house. (9) 
29 Enjoyed, no doubt, by Adam and Eve before the fall. (6) 
30 See IA 


was one. (4. 3) 














DOWN 





1 Where the Mad Bomber put his faith for the success of his 
plots? (7) 

Goes over the top, with the tanks more than loaded. (9) 
Long to get up ill? You're being lazy! (7) 

4 Arctic explorer who started north and finished 
6 They’re so rude (7) 

7 It might be worth blaming your ancestors for this back. (5) 








north. (6) 


Solution to last puzzle 


ACROSS 27 Pie 6 Amulet 


8 Offered to make Reds embrace war? (7) t Turn tail 28 Pasha Loiters 
9 When co-operation does not attain its ends. (3, 4) 5 Tailor 29 Aristocrats 8 Relate 
16 I get free rent around here, so don’t butt in! (9) ‘th: See 30 Ill 9 Bypass 
17 Where one won't find the out-patients? (7) 11 What vou will 31 Lulled 17 Anapests 
18 But can apes get together to enjoy their flavor? (7) 12 Synge | 32 Wrestler 18 Retailer 
19 Let’s name it differently, but not Sam! (7) 13 Ina 20 Initial 
21 The beginning may be your epitaph if you fail to make this 14 Erect DOWN 21 Unpack 
when fencing. (7) 15 Accidents 1 Talisman 22 The Saar 
22 Working late at the office is one of the popular ones. (7) 16, 19. Assail 2 Romanic 23 Bestial 
23 Giordano’s opera hat? (6) 21 Untenable 3 Towheads 24 Detail 
25 Wilde’s many-sided governess? (Yet not a light woman!) (5) 26 Elide 4 Italian 25 Settle (441) 
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THE 
MILLIONTH TON 
OF SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 





On March 13th, 1958, the one 
millionth long ton of synthetic rubber 
was produced by the Polymer 
Corporation at Sarnia. It was part of 
the day’s production of the 24 types 
of *Polysar synthetic rubbers which 
serve rubber manufacturers in more 
than 40 nations. 

Behind the production of one 
million tons is a record of growth that 
has few parallels. Today Polymer 
stands as the only completely inte- 
grated synthetic rubber plant in the 
world—actually 8 units in 130 acres 
—with value in excess of 100 million 
dollars. 

Since 1943, Polymer has worked to 
develop new and improved synthetic 
rubbers. Almost half of all new rubber 
consumed annually in this country is 
produced by Polymer. 

With this record, Polymer Corpora- 
tion has become a company whose 
products are known throughout the 


world and whose leadership is a major | 


factor in the world rubber industry. 
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Developed and Produced by 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA + CANADA 








The Lively Arts 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Folk Ways of Television 


No ONE FOLLOWING TELEVISION even des- 
ultorily can share the alarm of those who 
feel that Canada is in danger of losing its 
identity to the United States. For to 
change from a Canadian to an American 
station is to dial not only into another 
country but almost into a different idiom. 

There is, for instance, “On Camera” 
which is followed every Monday evening 
by “I Love Lucy”. “On Camera” presents 
half an hour of original Canadian drama 
or comedy. “I Love Lucy” turns out do- 
mestic comedy in which more or less fam- 
iliar situations are re-assembled weekly 
about a set of characters whose oddities 
are as familiar as their faces. No charac- 
ter from an “On Camera” show would 
feel at home on the “I Love Lucy” set; 
and the “I Love Lucy” cast would prob- 
ably feel almost unbearably hampered by 
the pace set by the Canadian show. It is 
almost as though time itself had a dif- 
ferent value on opposite sides of the 
forty-second parallel. 

Language, as well as time, shifts with 
the change of locale. The wisecrack is the 
native language of American comedy; but 
Canadians writers and actors handle it dif- 
fidently or avoid it altogether. The Cana- 
dian idiom tends to be staid and rather 
academic. We like, or at any rate feel 
we should like, an educated form of com- 
edy. (It was probably inevitable that Can- 
ada’s most celebrated humorist should 
have been a professor of economics. ) 

We are never quite easy with slapstick 
either. Canadian comedians don’t sit down 
on freshly painted benches, or involve 
themselves with wild loops of pizza dough, 
or make grand entrances in Ziegfeld head- 
dresses six feet high and then fall down- 
stairs. Our comedy usually searches for 
significances. For instance, there was a 
Canadian half-hour comedy called, as I 
remember, “The Empty Frame”, in which 
the characters indulged in a good deal of 
theorizing about art and nobody got round 
to doing anything much more interesting 
than theorizing. But when Joan Davis (“I 
Married Joan”) took up art she ended by 
painting her nearest fellow-artist who re- 
sponded by slapping a full brushload 
right across Joan’s face. This type of nurs- 
ery-school violence isn’t encouraged in Ca- 
nadian comedy. 


Oddly enough, Canadian comedy, which 
tends to be rather serious and even intel- 
lectual in tone, takes itself rather lightly 
as entertainment, operating happily on a 
catch-as-catch-can basis. It doesn't, as far 
as I know, subject itself to those grim 
road-tests for endurance and pertormance 
that are customary in American studios. 
Once, for instance. I watched Ozzie and 
Harriet running through a test pertorm- 
ance in which the laughs from a sample 
audience were carefully checked. I asked 
what happened if they didn’t reach the re- 
quired quota and my companion, a vet- 
eran radio man said that in that case 
everything would go down the drain and 
Ozzie and Harriet would have to start all 
over. It was an anxious period for the 
first fifteen minutes. Fortunately things 
picked up in the second half, the laughs 
came through with sufficient frequency 
and volume, and Ozzie and Harriet were 
able to retire looking exhausted but happy. 


Shows subjected to this sort of vigilant 
scrutiny click along, once they are ap- 
proved, like well adjusted machines. I have 
never however seen a Canadian comedy 
that moved with the precision and timing 
of an “I Love Lucy” show. At their best 
they are gently funny, and at their worst 
they move uncertainly, as though there 
were an unsteady hand pulling the strings. 
American comedy has its disadvantages 
too. however, and the chief one seems to 
be that they are made up of standardized 
parts which can't be altered or adapted. 
Give Lucy or Gracie or Joan an ounce 
more judgment and the mechanism would 
strip its gears. 


Lucy, Joan and Gracie are, of course, 
serial characters; and serial characters, 
like comic strip entities, are inescapably 
fixed in their original mould. It may 
be significant that, apart from the Plouffe 
family series, which is to some extent 
regional, Canadian television has never 
been able to develop a successful long- 
run. serial. Canadian audiences must 
depend almost entirely on the domestic- 
comedy series that come to us from 
across the border; and this may be, to 
some extent, because our native talent 
doesn’t take naturally to creating and 
then perpetuating types. 
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“ Books 


by Robertson Davies 


With Nathan in Mind 


Five new books of plays seen as through the eves 


of the late George Jean Nathan who believed in the 


education of emotions and in the oozing of truth. 


FOR THIRTY YEARS the late George Jean 
Nathan was the most powerful drama 
critic on this continent. He was credited 
by some of his admirers with having done 
more to raise the standards of the Amer- 
ican theatre than any other single man: 
this somewhat extreme view (for a critic 
does not. in fact, raise anything, and can 
only nag other people to improve along 
lines agreeable to himself) is balanced by 
Nathan's own admission that. while he 
closed many bad plays. he was unable to 
keep a good one open if it found no fa- 
vor with the public. His criticism was al- 
ways lively reading and, like many an- 
other theatre enthusiast, I read all of it 
that I could lay my hands on, includiag 
those fine annual records of the theatre 
from 1942 to 1951 which he published as 
The Theatre Book of the Year. While his 
death is fresh in memory, it is impossible 
to take up the five new books of plays 
which come to hand without wondering 
what he would have thought about them. 

Nathan had a dismaying habit of show- 
ing that what appeared to be new in the 
theatre was in fact old. For John Os- 
borne’s Look Back In Anger he could 
doubtless have found many ancestors. for 
the hero who seeks to jar the people 
around him into a keener understanding 
of their condition is no novelty. But of 
the way Osborne does it. we may suppose 
that Nathan would have said: “Any vain- 
glorious assumption of immoderate truth- 
telling is highly offensive to me . . . The 
truth should ooze out as softly as Spring 
from the snow. Yelling it is. in a sense. a 
form of mendacity”. Certainly Osborne 
yells. and it is this vehemence which. on 
the stage. gives his play intensity. But when 
we read it we can see how the intensity 
is generated, and that is disillusioning. 

What about The Potting Shed, by Gra- 
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ham Greene? As a technician. Mr. Greene 
makes John Osborne seem amateurish in- 
deed. and the truth as he presents it in 
his play emerges so gently that we may 
have left the theatre before its implica- 
tion strikes us. In the theatre, the bargain 
which the priest made in the potting shed 

his dead nephew is strik- 


over the bodv of 


but as we read the text it 





ingly dr 
seems unpleasantly like the haggling of a 
slave with his tyrant. Can a God who 
makes such bargains be a God of Love? 
In the theatre the smoke-screen behind 
which the author hides this problem is 
dense enough: it does not suffice for the 
reader. But then. we do not ask primarily 
for philosophy or water-tight theology in 
the theatre: we ask for emotion, and that 
is what Mr. Greene supplies. amply and 
appositely. Of emotion Nathan says: “The 
theatre remains an undving institution be- 
cause it educates its audiences’ emotions”. 
Those whose primary demand is for rea- 
son should enquire elsewhere: when Mr. 
Greene seems to equate a fondness for 
dogs with an inclination toward religion. 
we know that reason is being given a 
holiday. 

One of the most successful plays on 
Broadway at this moment is Look Home- 
ward, Angel, which Ketti Frings has 
adapted from the novel by Thomas Wolfe. 
She has done an able piece of work: the 
play is coherent as it stands. and although 
I have not had an opportunity to see it 
I can well believe that it is moving in pres- 
entation. But to confuse it with Wolfe’s 
book as a whole would be a mistake: it is 
adapted almost entirely from the “Arte- 
midorus. Farewell” section therein. As Na- 
than pointed out “a reputable novel no 
more lends itself to completely satisfying 
drama than a reputable painting does to a 
lithograph. That, indeed, is what even the 
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best novel dramatizations are: dramatic 
lithographs”. And later in the same pass- 
age he says: “The dramatized novel takes 
place alongside the novelized drama. Both 
are anomalies, freaks: robots in falseface, 
two distinct arts Siamesed with boloney 
skins.” 

The quality of Wolfe’s novel resides in 
the exuberant. eloquent revelation of Eu- 
gene Gant’s inner thoughts and feelings. 
In Miss Frings’ play Eugene Gant is a 
somewhat passive creature, upon whom 
the other characters hone the razor edges 
of their psyches: Eugene suffers greatly, 
but his suffering is not the active and con- 
suming thing it is in the novel. This is 
not to say that the play is not a good one 
but only that it supports the judgment of 
Nathan on plays made from novels. How- 
ever good they may be superficially they 
cannot equal or touch the novel, for it was 
conceived as a work of art, and the play 
is derived from it at second hand. 

So far as I know. Nathan wrote nothing 
about Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot, 
which appeared in New York during his 
lifetime. But he wrote much about what 
he called “ersatz profundity” as it was re- 
vealed in the work of other playwrights: 
he mystique of hopelessness had no 
harms for him. He might well have ap- 
roved All That Fall, a radio piece by 


ntly been publish- 


~ 


c 
P 
Beckett which has recent 
ed. for it has unusual poetic eloquence of 
dialogue. The fable is a Beckett one: Mrs. 
Rooney, a wheezing and decrepit mountain 
of Irish flesh, toils along the road to a 
country railway station to meet her blind 
husband: Mr. Rooney is a curmudgeon 
whose ambition is to kill a child, and as 
the piece ends we are left wondering 
whether it was he who cast a child from 
the train. causing the accident which made 
it late. This macabre theme is dealt with 
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in a manner which, for Beckett, is almost 


ES 
uproarious. The London Observer said 
that it “was more impressive, more load- 
ed with . . . the half-comic aches of hu- 
manity, than anything since Milk Wood”. 


sa This is rubbish; it does not approach Milk 
Denmark liguewr delight, 


Wood. Certainly some of the dialogue is 
. ; ) 
since ISIS 


splendid, but the totality — well, ersatz 
profundity seems to sum it up. 

Oscar Wilde’s Salome has been newly 
translated by R. A. Walker, and publish- 
ed with all Aubrey Beardsley’s  illustra- 
tions in their original form. It makes a 
handsome book, and there is still a good 
deal of shock left in the pictures; it is not 
simply that they contain hermaphrodites 
and other creatures which we do not sur- 
prise in our bathroom mirrors, but that 
they seek to convey a powerful and de- 
cadent emotion, and do so_ brilliantly. 
Beardsley was a greater artist than is com- 
monly allowed; it may have been youthful 
of him to seek to shock (though I per- 
sonally think that this particular method 
of belittling the revolutionary genius of 
youth has been done to death) but there 
was nothing youthful or callow about the 
technical means which he used to gain his 
end. Surely the time has come when we 
can admit that he achieved a special sort 
of greatness in his twenty-six years, with- 
out thinking it necessary to decry his work 
Free Booklet of Danish Recipes « | on moral grounds? 

Beautifully illustrates Danish dishes 


Write Basil Hobbs & Sons, Dept.CSN, 1227 Sherbrooke West, Montreal S A I O M | | 
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\ Tragedy in One Act 
by OSCAR WILDE 
Newly translated by 

R.A. WALKER 
and with the original 
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Nathan was a defender of Wilde against 





te the accusations of triviality and shallow- 
WRITE FOR ness which were, and still are, brought 
SAMPLES against him. But I have not been able to 
AND find a reference to Salome in his work. 

>>», PRICES The play is not often done, and Strauss’ 





opera founded on it is also rarely seen. 
because of the great demands it makes 
on the principal singer. Personally I have 
always liked Salome, and hope some day 
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oe ae) to see it really well performed. But its 

ands ar > — i i- 

HAMILTON — ONTARIO demand are tremendous not in the di 
Holifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, | rection of elaboration, so much as in that 
Vancouver CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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DISCOVERED IN 1883, 
Lake Louise, in the Canadian 
Rockies, is one of the 

loveliest spots in the world. 
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The Discovery of Lake Louise Painted for the Seagram Collection by Franklin Arbuckle, R.C.A., O.S.A. 


A distinguished whisky. Seegtanys 


Another notable achievement in 1883 was the creation, 
by Joseph E, Seagram, master distiller, of the distinguished 66 99 
Canadian rye whisky, Seagram’s “83”. 

Generations of Canadians since 1883 have enjoyed 


the distinctive flavour and bouquet of this fine whisky, and 
have made it a favourite for every gracious occasion. 


Duy Seagram's antl be Sure Canadian Whisky 


For reprints of this painting, suitable for framing, write Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Lid., Waterloo, Ontario 
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CANADA | 
IRON 


Service from 

One Source | 
for the Best 

Industrial 
Equipment 
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This 20-ton TAYMAR CRANE, designed and manu- 
factured by Dominion Structural Steel Limited, one 
of the Canada Iron Group, has these components: 


Structural Steel by Canada Iron is the direct source for 
DOMINION STRUCTURAL STEEL , 
Staceeie Miners by components, and has the capacity, the skill 
TAMPER LIMITED . 
Miscellaneous Components from and service .. . adding up to complete 
reset & POWER co-ordinated engineering experience, L 
astings by ae ’ 
CANADA IRON FOUNDRIES for the finest built industrial equipment. 
Mechanical Components by : 7 ‘ ees f 
CANADA IRON MACHINE DIVISION Mines, mills, processing plants, utilities, 
pipeline companies and many other Canadian < 

THE CANADA IRON GROUP industries use dependable equipment built 

ai by Canada Iron. For any combination | 
Baa ae of mechanical, electrical or structural 
Dominion Structural Steel Limited engineering, call Canada Iron. 


Disher Steel Division 

Pressure Pipe Company of Canada 
Limited 

Tamper Limited 

Railway & Power Engineering 
Corporation Limited 

C. M. Lovsted & Company 
(Canada) Limited 

Paper Machinery Limited 

Paper Mill Equipment Limited 


S| Canada Iron ) 


foundries.limited 


HEAD OFFICE: 921 SUN LIFE BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE, 
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Riding on a cloud was once just a Springtime feeling. Now it’s 
gay reality in every Level Air Ride* Chevrolet. Cloud-soft col- 
umns of air completely replace metal-to-metal contact in this 
newest and smoothest of all ways to go. Driving’s much easier. 
Back roads become boulevards. Velvety-smooth Level Air Ride 


is the suspension news of the year in the car of the year — 





eae ; Chevrolet ! In style, in stride, in size, in ride, there’s never been 
| *HERE’S HOW Level Air Ride works. Sturdy air 
| bellows completely replace metal springs. Road a newer car. Get in on fun in all its fullness soon. Ride on air 


shocks are absorbed by these air bellows... . . > 
; : - sed out of a Chevrolet Dealer’s tomorrow ! 
automatically paving your way with incomparable 


| smoothness. Optional at small additional cost on 
V8 models with automatic transmission. 


Springtime... anytime... ts () /) ? VO / Of time! 
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| QUEBEC VACATION 


i | Just an easy trip by road, rail, 
air, brings you to French-Canada, 

' a picturesque land of rivers, 

| mountains, lakes, where old world 
‘4 towns and villages are the jewels 
i in the valley of the mighty 
{ | St. Lawrence, where the Lauren- 


tian Mountains, the Gaspé Penin- 

}  sula, the Eastern Townships, the 
\ wild Provincial Parks offer you 
the finest fishing, touring, camp- 
ing— where all sports are at 

their best. 


Write now for illustrated book- 

lets and road map to Provincial 

—<—_ Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada; 

: or 48 Rockefeller 

' fo Center, New York 

,\ 20, N.Y. 
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distinguished cigars 
assures you the finest 
possible smoking 
enjoyment... the true 
luxury of select 
Havana filler... the 
finest in the world, 


CORONA DE LUXE + GOLD STRIPE © PETIT CORONAS © LILIES * QUEENS * PANETELAS 








THE COMPLETE 
RANGE OF 
ENVELOPES 


call 


BOOWIER 


ENVELOPES 
LIMITED 


250 BOWIE AVE., TORONTO 10 
TELEPHONE: RUssell 2-4411 


DIVISION OF CANADIAN PAD 
& PAPER CO. LTD. 


The excellence of these 


Books 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 


of restraint. Too many actors prepare them- 
selves for Wilde plays by over-eating choc- 
olate creams, and too many critics write 
about him in the same cloyed mood. What 
he really demands is splendor rigorously 
governed by taste. Wilde was a sensualist 
of taste, not a vulgar artificer; sensualists 
of taste are even harder to comprehend 
than ascetics. 

Looking through Nathan’s books when 
I read of his death I paused when I came 
to the only play he ever wrote, a dire cha- 
rade called Heliogabalus, in which he col- 
laborated with H. L. Mencken. It was 
printed in 1920, and whether it was ever 
acted or not I do not know. To call it 
jejune is to praise it unduly. Alas, Nathan 
spilled so much ink to show that theatre 
critics could also be good playwrights! Let 
us not turn the pages of Heliogabalus dur- 
ing the period of mourning. 


Look Back in Anger by John Osborne— 
pp. 96—British Books—$2.10. 


The Potting Shed by Graham Greene— 
pp. 76—British Books—$1.85. 


Look Homeward, Angel by Ketti Frings— 
pp. 186—Saunders—$3.95. 


All That Fall by Samuel Beckett—pp. 37 
—British Books—$1. 


Salome by Oscar Wilde—pp. 109, finely 
illustrated with Beardsley drawings—Brit- 
ish Books—$6.50. 


Trial By Television 

The Return of Ansel Gibbs by Frederick 
Buechner — pp. 308 — McClelland and 
Stewart Limited—$4.25. 

THIS NOVEL HAS as its central incident 
that modern phenomenon — the trial 
by television. Ansel Gibbs, wealthy, ur- 
bane, intellectual, has been chosen’ by 
the President for his Cabinet. His ap- 
pointment has still to be ratified by the 
Senate when Gibbs agrees to appear on 
television with the Senator who bitterly 
opposes the nomination. The program 
has as its moderator a young man of 
magnetic charm and immense following 
who has been paying court to Gibbs’s 
daughter. In the course of the telecast, 
Gibbs talks too much and jeopardizes 
his career. 

It is a dramatic theme and Frederick 
Buechner handles it with rising tension. 
The problem is not so much what the 
result of the program will be but what 
the motives of Tripp, the interviewer, 
were. What makes the drama is the inter- 
play of the characters who surround 
Gibbs in the crisis. They are all inter- 
esting and their talk is allusive and vivid. 
In fact, the conversational parts of the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 
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Later... perhaps 


It’s easier to say “‘later . . . perhaps” than to 
explain to a small boy that there isn’t enough money 
to make his wish come true. 





The bicycle is only a symbol. There will be many 
wants and dreams that will remain unfulfilled when 
a young family has been left without the 

financial security of adequate life insurance. 


To help fathers guarantee that their families will 

never face the frustrations and uncertainties 

\ of “not enough” income the MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
offers a variety of modern protection and savings plans. 
The MAN FROM MANUFACTURERS in your community 
is trained to help you decide which of these plans is best 
for your family and how much protection is enough. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
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FREE 
A RIGID 


Work with any vinyl... and it’s as stiff and shatter-prone as winter’s 
first thin film of ice. To bring this talented modern plastic to “‘life” 

.to add the suppleness—the freedom of form and texture and 
movement—‘‘Santicizers’’* flow between reluctant molecules and 
free them from their mutual vise-like grip. 


In floor tile and footwear... raincoats, toys, containers ...in garden 
hose and upholstery materials, “‘Santicizers’’ give every shade of 
resilience... strengthen against shock and wear and flame... pile 
use upon new use with added life for this, the most versatile of 
plastics created by man for man. 


.and “‘Santicizers” are only a few of Monsanto’s 600 chemicals 
and plastics used in many products in every industry and business. 
Let your Monsanto representative show you how Monsanto research, 
products and service can help you in your production and sales. 


*Phosphate, phthalate, 
MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED pciaaeceeaiiaemiele 
.-. Where creative chemistry works wonders for you and glycolate-based 
p plasticizers 
MONTREAL ® TORONTO ® OAKVILLE © EDMONTON © VANCOUVER 
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book have the impact of good dialogue 
in a play of ideas. An exceedingly able 
novel. F.A.R. 


Hand- Washing 


The Naked God, by Howard Fast—pp. 
197—Burns & MacEachern — $4.75. 


THE NAKED GOD, a synthesis of the prover- 
bial god with feet of clay and Andersen’s 
naked, self-deceived emperor, is Howard 
Fast’s symbol for communism. The Amer- 
ican novelist, ripened for communism by 
poverty and hardship during the depres- 
sion, joined the Party as late as 1943 and 
clung stubbornly to it, in spite of revul- 
sions and repulsions, until disillusionment 
as profound as his former idealism came 
with the reading of Khrushchev’s “secret 
report” in 1956. 

Mr. Fast has written neither a confes- 
sion-story nor an apologia, though sug- 
gestions of both appear, but an essay on 
the relations between the Communist Party 
and the creative writer, an intellectual an- 
alysis of the knowledge for which he paid 
a considerable price in self-destruction. 

Although the author is still too close 
to his experience to have mastered emo- 
tional detachment, his effort to explain 
faith and reason twentieth-century style 
is both valiant and valid. M.A.H. 


Books Received 


Chinese Art—Vols. 1 & 2 (William Wil- 
letts)—Pelican Books—$1.50 ea. 
Domestic Peace and other stories (Balzac) 


(translated by M. A. Crawford )—Penguin 
Books—$0.70. 


At Home: Memoirs (William Plomer)— 
Clarke, Irwin—$3.25. 


The Anvil of Civilisation (Leonard Cot- 
trell) — British Books—$5.50. 
The Contenders (John Wain) — Macmil- 


lan Canada—$2.75. 


The Knights of Bushido (Lord Russell) — 
British Books—$4.25. 


The Royal Succession (Maurice Druon) — 
British Books—$3.50. 


A Ring Has No End (Thomas Armstrong) 
—British Books—$3.75. 


The Cassell Miscellany—British Books — 
$6.50. 


Seed For A Song (Lee Hastings Bristol, 
Jr.)—Little, Brown—$4.50. 


History of the Russian Revolution (Leon 
Trotsky )—A mbassador—$15.50. 


Science and Human Values—Copp Clark 
—$3.50. 


Gay Canadian Rogues (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons )—$3.00. 


The Snakes of Ontario (E.B.S. Logier)— 
University of Toronto—$4.95. 
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will help 
Gabriella? 


Gabriella is six, the eldest of three 
children. She never slept in a bed. She goes 
to school because she gets one free meal 

a day. She has no others. She never 

owned a toy. Home is a hut, 9 x 12. 

The walls are of cardboard in spots where 
the logs have rotted away. The floor 

is earthen... there are no facilities. 
Gabriella’s parents survived the war in 
Italy, but now there is no employment. 
Their hearts are torn, for they cannot help 
their child ... not even comb her hair 
... they do not own a comb. Gabriella’s 
hunger is unappeased, her misery deep. 
She cannot smile. Help to this family 
means hope instead of despair ...a 
chance to live. Won't you help her and ber 
weary parents or other distressed 

children ... many without one or both 
parents? They can only look to you. 



























































You, alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming 
a Foster Parent. You will be sent the case history and photograph of “your” 
child upon receipt of application with initial payment. “Your” child is told that 
you are his or her Foster Parent. All correspondence is through our office, and 
is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, treated as an 
individual, receives food, clothing, shelter, education and medical care according 
to his or her needs. 

The Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, independent relief 
organization, helping children in Greece, France, Belgium, Italy, Western 
Germany, Viet Nam, and Korea. International headquarters is in New York. 
Financial statements are filed with the Montreal Department of Social Welfare 
and the Toronto Board of Trade. Full information is available to any competent 
authority. Your help is vital to a child struggling for life. Won’t you let some 


child love you? 


All contributions deductible for Income Tax purposes. 


Faster Parents’ Plaw, inc. 


PAR Aone unp, Ls FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, INC., DEPT. SN-5-1058 
FOSTER PARENTS P.O. Box 65, Station ‘’B’’, Montreal, Que., Canada 


A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one year. 
If possible, sex : bezel gees 
1 will pay $15. a month for one year ($180.00). Payments will 
be made quarterly ( ), yearly (_ ), monthly (_ ). 
| enclose herewith my first payment $ ; 


| 

| 

| 
B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but | would like to help a child by | 
CNMI NIN Doo ceca esctres sostpussocenehcurutetentnmstonvatnonvets me | 

| 


Honorable and Mrs. | 

Hugh John Flemming, N.B. | 

Honorable and Mrs. 

George Hees, Toronto, Ont. | 
Dr. R. P. Baird, 
Kitchener, Ont. | 

Mr. & Mrs. Peter D. Curry, 
Winnipeg, Man. | 

Mrs. L. B. Cutler, 
Vancouver, B.C. | 
Rev. Dr. E. R. Fairweather, l 


M.A., Toronto, Ont. eee ied: <oecscleisansicdicadciessMekgaetiidgunaiss cassansbersanideasbeneneinteakivas sansa een : 
Anna Freud 
J. Q. Maunsell, Q.C., PN Sih): Spikes eticcccten cE pa ane iaane 
Montreal, Que. 
Kiwanis Club, City san dartacdaeaen Prov. 


Peterborough, Ont. 
Dr. & Mrs. John M. Olds, 
Twillingate, Nfld. ee 
















































































An integrated copper unit—Suspension 


of a mining stock—Bright growth signs 


in steel—Uranium sales and estimates. 


Noranda 


How do you interpret the strength in 
Noranda despite its earnings shrinking 
in 1957? — F.M., Montreal, Que. 


One of the hardest lessons for the stu- 
dent of investment affairs to learn is 
to think ahead of the play. Stock prices 
move more often than not in anticipa- 
tion of events although this is not to say 
that they do not sometimes move after 
them. 

In the case of Noranda, the price is 
discounting brighter prospects for the 
company. 

After its long decline, copper may 
level off at or even firm from _ recent 
prices, and Noranda has worked into a 
strong position. Additionally the equity 
is attractive to the investor because of 
the dividend. Earnings were down in 
1957 to $2.66 a share from $4.15 but 
more than covered the $2 dividend re- 
quirement. At a price of 40 the stock 
offers a yield of 5 per cent plus a parti- 
cipation in the prospects of a great and 
uniquely Canadian enterprise. 

Noranda is an integrated unit in the 
copper industry, has important gold-min- 
ing interests and is in the manufacturing 
business via Canada Wire & Cable. The 
company operates at Montreal one of 
the world’s largest copper refineries. This 
works concentrates from Noranda’s mine 
at Rouyn and from subsidiary and asso- 
ciated companies. 

Bolstering the prospects for the cop- 
per industry are the mounting electrifi- 
cation of the world. While copper has 
lost out to aluminum in some kinds of 
electrical work, it remains supreme in 
others. 


Stock Suspension 


What was the reasoning back of the re- 
cent suspension by the American Stock 
Exchange of trading in a Canadian min- 
ing stock.—B.D., Toronto. 


The mining stock to which you refer has 
since been relisted on the American Ex- 
change. The suspension was one of those 
misfortunes which periodically overtake 
well-intentioned companies and _ which 
there is no way of avoiding. 

Generally speaking, the principle of 
full disclosure is the basis of securities 


listings, which confer a certain accolade 
on the securities concerned. Stock ex- 
changes which hope to continue to enjoy 
confidence are very jealous of their repu- 
tations for demanding full disclosure, 
thus protecting the public. 

In the case referred to, unofficial claims 
about the company were circulated by a 
consulting service not connected with 
the company. The American Stock Ex- 
change suspended the stock in an effort 
to protect the public. 

The suspension had nothing to do with 
the laying of charges by the S.E.C. 
against a financial writer, although it 
may have drawn the commission’s at- 
tention to the alleged misinformation. 


Stelco 


I wonder if you could explain the reasons 
underlying the strength in Steel of Can- 
ada. Is it still a buy? — L.S., Windsor, 
Ont. 


Steel of Canada has a number of fac- 
tors which commend it to the investor. 
Perhaps the main reason for the increased 
following it enjoys (the company ended 
1957 with 15,210 share-holders against 
14,664 a year earlier) is its growth pros- 
pects. Superimposed on the expansion of 
recent years, these present a most in- 
triguing picture. Their effect has not 
been lost on investment analysts. 

The company is Canada’s most im- 
portant steel factor. It is the largest 
producer with an annual capacity of 
2,350,000 ingot tons and rolling and fin- 
ishing capacity related to that figure. 
Since 1945, when capacity was 1,105,000 
tons it has plowed back into expansion 
and rehabilitation the sum of $250 mil- 
lions or more than the market capitali- 
zation of its outstanding 4,318,825 
shares. Working capital stood at $91 mil- 
lions at the end of 1957 against funded 
debt of $63 millions. 

From the foregoing it is apparent 
that the company’s shares represent an 
opportunity to buy into a live situation 
at an exceptionally attractive level in 
relation to fixed and current assets. 

The steel industry fills a basic need 
in the modern economy and if the latter 
is to expand in keeping with anticipated 
growth of the population and upgrading 
of living standards, the steel industry will 
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have to expand with it. This means that 
the steel companies will be issuing lucra- 
tive subscription rights to shareholders, 
or alternatively issuing debt securities 
which will increase the leverage of their 
capital stock. 

To grasp the significance of Stelco’s 
position in the economy, one must ex- 
amine its list of products. These com- 
prise too long a list of items for indust- 
rial, structural, mechanical and farm use 
to catalogue here. Yet, looking about 
him the investor will have no difficulty 
in recognizing the part the company’s 
products play in every day life. Not a 
drop of water can be pumped, nor a 
piece of land cultivated without drawing 
on the steel industry’s products. No home 
or factory can be built, nor any car or 
truck put on the road without steel. It 
is the universal metal. 


Stanleigh Uranium 


What are the implications of Stanleigh 
Uranium Mines Ltd. new bond issue? — 
R.G.T., Toronto. 


The attractions, if any, of Stanleigh Ura- 
nium Mining capital stock impinge on 
the extent to which earnings from the 
company’s uranium oxide sales contract 
over-run estimates, the extent to which 
ore measures exceed present estimates, 
and the condition of the market for 
uranium at the termination of the five- 
year sales contract. 

Pro forma consolidated balance sheet 
of the company as of Dec. 21, 1957 
shows funded debt of $32,500,000 out- 
standing along with 3,929,995 shares of 
capital stock. It is estimated the com- 
pany will have operating profits of $35,- 
143,210 for the five years from Apr. 1, 
1958 to Mar. 31, 1963 from the sale of 
uranium-bearing concentrates to Eldo- 
rado Mining and Refining Limited under 
a contract dated as of July 31, 1956. This 
estimate of earnings is before amortiza- 
tion of bond discount, depreciation, pre- 
production expenditures and depletion. 

This estimate is based on treating 5,- 
038,434 tons of ore from the company’s 
Blind River mine with a recovery of 
8,650,500 pounds of uranium oxide, gross 
operating revenue $90,378,595, on op- 
erating costs of $46,910,510 and on On- 
tario mining tax of $1,900,000. 

The indicated ore reserve in the 
southern portion of the company’s Blind 
River property within the area of 15 
patented claims has been estimated by 
the company’s consultant, C. C. Huston 
and Associates, at 7.7 million dilute tons 
having a dilute grade of 0.096 per cent 
or 1.92 pounds uranum oxide per ton 
as mill heads. Recovery is estimated at 
91 per cent or 1.747 pounds per ton. 

“Indicated ore” is ore for which ton- 
nage and grade are computed partly from 
specific measurements, samples or pro- 
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The Investor 
and the Industrialist = EAE 


- 
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Combining their money and efforts, these two continue as in 
the past to be vital to the growth of Canada. Through the funds 
supplied by the one and the technical knowledge of the other, 
Canada’s natural resources have been utilized and its industry 
expanded to bring the country to its present important position 
in world trade. 


As underwriters and distributors of securities, it is our privilege 
to serve the needs of investors and industrialists alike. 


Our facilities are available to individuals with funds to invest 
ard to business enterprises seeking additional money through 
the issue of bonds, debentures and preferred and common shares. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax Saint John 
Quebec London, Ont. Hamilton Ottawa Kitchener Regina 
Edmonton Calgary Victoria London, Eng. Chicago New York 





Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Montreal + Toronto +° Hamilton + London + Windsor 
Winnipeg -° Regina - Calgary - Edmonton - Vancouver 





Over 20,000 Own it 
for 


V Growth of Income 
V Capital Appreciation 
V Income Tax Credit 


Invest in 
CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 


Gives you an interest in about 
90 first-class investments. 
Over $27,000,000 paid in dividends. 


Phone or write for information 


A. F. Fra neis Ask your investment Dealer 


&G om pany Limited or Broker for prospepectus. 


MBER OF 


TWE INVESTMENT DEALERS: ASSOCIATION OF CANADA CALVIN BULLOCK 


MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 


66 KincSt.W. TORONTO EMpire 3-0138 Ltd. 
ee Bldg. HAMILTON JAckson7-9263 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 












Investment Dealers—Business Established 1889 















































THE ROYAL BANK | 9!MPSONS, LIMITED 
OF CANADA COMMON SHARES 


Dividend Notice 


ee : 
Dividend No. 283 NOTICE is hereby given that a 
Dividend of twelve and one-half cents 
(1242c) per share on the outstanding 
Common Shares of the Company has 
been declared payable June 16, 1958 
to shareholders of record as at the 
close of business on May 15, 1958. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 





Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend at the rate of fifty 
cents per share upon the out- 
standing capital stock of this 
bank has been declared for the 
current quarter and will be 
payable at the bank and its 
branches on and after Monday, 
the 2nd day of June, 1958, to 
shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 30th 
day of April, 1958; shares not 
fully paid for by the 30th day 
of April, 1958 to rank for the 
purpose of the said dividend to 
the extent of the payments 
made on or before that date 
on the said shares respectively. 
By Order of the Board. 
K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 
Montreal, Que., 
April 9, 1958. 


By order of the Board. 


K. W. Kernaghan, 
Secretary 


Toronto, April 23, 1958 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
an Interim Dividend of Fifty 
Cents (50c) per share, Cana- 
dian funds, has been declared 
by the Directors of Noranda 
* Mines, Limited, payable June 
14th, 1958, to shareholders of 


* 
. t WRITERS record May 16th, 1958. 
ree 0 By Order of the Board. 


seeking a book publisher C. H. WINDELER, 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how RS 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept.SA-5. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
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duction data, and partly from projection 
for a reasonable distance on geologic 
evidence. 

The company has substantially com- 
pleted the construction of a mill with 
rated capacity of 3,000 tons of ore per 
day. Initial production of ore has com- 
menced and operation of the mill at its 
full rated capacity is expected to be pos- 
sible by August, 1958. 

Total capital expenditure of the com- 
pany’s project to completion as now 
planned is estimated at $33,402,719 ver- 
sus an earlier estimate of $24,358,560. 
The increase has resulted from a number 
of factors including: 

The late date of the Stanleigh contract 
and the consequent short time for con- 
struction and contract satisfaction. 

Changes in the plan during construc- 
tion. 

Simultaneous competitive construction 
programs in the area. These ordered and 
utilized the same types of equipment and 
supplies, competed for labor and _sacri- 
ficed efficiency for time. 

To complete financing the undertak- 
ing Stanleigh recently issued $7,000,000 
612 per cent general mortgage bonds 
carrying a bonus of 75 shares capital 
stock per principal amount of $500. Is- 
suance of the bonds and related shares 
are given effect to in the pro forma 
balance sheet at Dec. 31, 1957. 

For the $7,000,000 bonds and the re- 
lated 670,000-share bonus of stock the 
company received $6,370,000. 


Page-Hersey 


Why do companies like Page-Hersey 
split their stock? It looks as though this 
is just cutting the cake into smaller 
pieces. It does not increase the size of 
the cake. What is the difference between 
a stock split and a stock dividend? — 
C.H., Montreal, Que. 


The difference between a stock split and 
a stock dividend is simply one of degree. 
In both cases a company issues more 
stock. The New York Stock Exchange 
considers a stock distribution of 24 per 
cent or less to be a stock dividend, one 
of 25 per cent or more a split. On this 
basis a 25% stock dividend is a five-for- 
four split and so on up the line until 
you reach a 100 per cent stock dividend, 
or two-for-one split. In actual practice. 
a stock split is generally considered as 
payment of a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent or more. 

So much for the terminology. Admit- 
tedly stock splits or stock dividends do 
not create any additional assets; nonethe- 
less they have a practical purpose. 

When a company splits its shares it 
brings their price down, thereby enabling 
a wider distribution of ownership of the 
shares. Theoretically, a company doesn’t 
care who owns its stock but directors 
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not concerned with the share ownership 
would soon find that the company was 
having difficulty raising capital for ex- 
pansion. 

A_ high-price stock tends to be held 
by large investors and institutions, who 
might not as readily subscribe new capi- 
tal as a more diverse group of smaller 
shareholders. Growth companies would 
find their unsplit stocks reaching very 
high levels. 

Besides the desirability from the 
standpoint of raising money and of having 
many shareholders, many companies like 
a large number of shareholders because 
they often become customers. 

The importance of stock splits to the 
investor is that a split frequently ac- 
companies growth situations and _fore- 
shadows increased dividends. There are 
very few cases of companies splitting 
their stocks and nct increasing their di- 
vidends. Thus the prospect of a stock 
being split ends to increase its value to 
the investor. 

A stock dividend may also be em- 
ployed as a device for retaining earnings 
in a company. The company could pay 
out all its earnings as a cash dividend 
and then invite the shareholders to sub- 
scribe new capital. Alternatively it pays 
out only part of its earnings as dividends 
and pays out the other part as a stock 
dividend. This is a simpler procedure 
than getting the equivalent capital back 
via subscriptions to new stock. 


Sherritt Gordon 


How are the dividend prospects of Sher- 
ritt Gordon Mines Ltd? — B.L., Winni- 
peg, Man. 


Although the earnings and operating out- 
look of Sherritt Gordon are quite bright 
the company needs to use some income 
for capital projects for a while yet. 

One of its needs is the continuance 
at a high level during 1958 of capital 
expenditures at its Lynn Lake mines in 
northern Manitoba. The other is_ the 
prospective requirements of annual sink- 
ing fund payments which are to com- 
mence May 1, 1959 on the outstanding 
$19,567,000 U.S. 4-%4 per cent bonds 
due May 1, 1968. 

While dividends are an important con- 
sideration to many investors, mining 
shares sometimes have attractions which 
outweigh immediate income from them. 

In Sherritt Gordon, the investor has 
a chance to buy into Canada’s third larg- 
est nickel producer. The company is a re- 
lative newcomer to nickel but has_be- 
come well established in this field. 

The Sherritt operation is predicated 
upon its Lynn Lake mines, its Laurie 
River power development and its metal- 
making plant at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. 

Ore reserves at Lynn Lake at the end 
of 1957 totalled 13,640,000 tons averag- 
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Do you buy 
stocks or bonds 
regularly? 


Oh yes... whenever | have any 
money | can spare, | get in 
touch with Dominion 
Securities. | feel that the 
more money | have 

wisely invested, w 


the greater my 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 
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Obelisk Juniper ...... 30-36 in. 
Canaert Juniper . 30-36 in. 
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An extensive list of Evergreens, Trees, 
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in our Illustrated CATALOGUE. Free on 
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HEAD OFFICE: P.O. Box 181, Islington, Toronto 18. 
SALES STATIONS: 
2827 Yonge St., Toronto 12. 
Lakeshore Highway No. 2 at Clarkson, Ont. 
Queen Elizabeth Way 1/3 mile west of Highway 27. 
650 Montée de Liesse, St. Laurent, Montreal 9, P.Q. 











































































ing 1.064 per cen nickel and 0.561 per 
cent copper as compared to 13,070,000 
tons at the end of 1956. 


* Capital expenditures at Lynn Lake, 
yours 5 which in 1957 accounted for $2,132,000 
7 OVER YEARS of the total $7,556,000 which the com- 

for pany put out during the year, arise from 

; a program followed since 1951. Its ob- 


s 
the Investment Experience jective was to minimize pre-production 


and capital expenditures by getting the 









asking , ied mine into production on its two most 
fie or — mers ay havoc high-grade orebodies. 
-“ oe . - eee d The lower-grade orebodies were to be 
— ny? C . 7 ee ™ oe subsequently prepared for mining and, 
ees ee ee simultaneously, the capacity of the mine 
act as investment analyst, bookkeeper, ; 2 : 
; plant and mill was to be increased so 
typist, tax clerk and watch-dog to 
: : : that the same level of output could be 
obtain the largest possible income and growth of ig 
: ; maintained by treating a larger tonnage 
capital commensurate with safety. 
of lower-grade ore. Increased costs of 
* Ask for labor and material pushed capital costs 
the folder involved in the completion of this pro- 
“Investment gram to a figure higher than anticipated. 
Management Another major expenditure in 1957 
Service”. was $2,282,000 for Laurie River power 


a, development Plant expansion at Fort 

T TOW ne Trust Saskatchewan absorbed $945,000 and 
helped to raise capacity from 20 million 

COMP re N Y to 27.5 million pounds of nickel a year. 

During the past year there has been 


= TREAL : : 

TORONTO MON a marked change in the nickel supply 

BRANTFORD WINDSOR LONDON WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER : ; ; : 
situation. Nickel has become more plen- 


tiful. Indications are that the nickel busi- 

ness will become more competitive in 
ee] the next few years, but the prospect of 
continued ample supply and the removal 
——— of artificial restraints will permit and 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED encourage a substantial increase in nickel 

















consumption. 
Sherritt seems to have a_ promising 
DIVIDEND future. 
NOTICE P 
In Brief 
a Anything new on Montgary Explora- 
On April 24th, 1958, terl . 
weet erasers tions? — J.P., Ottawa, Ont. 


dividend of seventeen and one-half 


Reopening its Bernic Lake property on 
the strength of prospects for pollucite 
and lepidolite ores, and seeking contracts 


cents per share in U.S. currency was 
declared on the no par value shares 
of this Company, payable June 5th, 


1958 to shareholders of record at for lithium concentrates which would 

the close of business May 5th, 1958. justify installing a mill. 

Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA Why did Dominion Magnesium announce 

Agra, tORe Socratery- a production cutback?—S.S., Vancouver, 
_ — ne BC. 





|| Marketing conditions and the need of 
4 for REAL | maintaining working capital. 
eas || 
" SERVICE What happened to Normetal’s profit last 


, eau year? — F.B., Halifax, N.S. 
EMpire 6-6446 : : : 
Declined with metal prices. 
TORONTO ENVELOPE Co. LIMITED 
366 ADELAIDE ST. WEST 
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What’s Headline Uranium Mines doing? 
—R.B., Victoria, B.C. 


Hasn’t made the front page as yet. 






Is Gold Seekers Mines Ltd. still going?— 
K.M., Saskatoon, Sask. 


EXPORT A 


FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early Ceased the search. 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 


and beautifully designed books All subjects , z " . a 

welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. What progress is Golden Mitt Mining 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. Co. making? — B.A., Edmonton, Alta. 
Atten Mr. O'HARA 489 FIFTH AVE. ae 
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WHEN 
IN 
DOUBT... 


About any insurance prob- 
lem, see your local Agent. 
Remember he can _ give 
expert advice on how to 
plan your security . . . and 
protect your possessions. 


. . . and when you 
think of insurance .. . 


think of this “Shield” 


THE 


LONDON & 


| LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 


i] Hie MS 
< 
\ 





... and the protection 
it offers... 

in these types of 
insurance: 


@ FIRE 

INLAND MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
PLATE GLASS 
BURGLARY 
BONDS 
MULTI-PERIL 


THE LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE GROUP 


With Offices in: 


Toronto + Winnipeg «+ Calgary + Vancouver 
Saint John . Quebec ° Montreal 
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Insurance | 


by William Sclater 


Burst Pipe Damages 


I have a retail store and I rent space in 
a building in Toronto which is a combin- 
ed office and store building. The building 
is not new and recently a pipe burst in 
the wall with the result that my furnish- 
ings and fixtures suffered damage. The 
owner of the building refuses to pay my 
claim for damages and pointed to some 
small print in the lease claiming he is not 
responsible. Shouldn’t he or his insurer be 
held liable for such damage?—D.M., To- 
ronto. 


If the lease holds the owner clear of re- 
sponsibility for such damage and you 
signed it, then the owner is not liable. In 
point of fact the owner might find it 
downright difficult to get insurance cover- 
age against such a tenant hazard, espec- 
ially if the building is an old one. What 
you need to protect you against such a 
contingency is a Commercial Building 
Property All-Risk floater which will cover 
you against fire, burglary, theft and water 
damage from a burst pipe such as you 
describe. 

A small retailer can purchase this cov- 
erage on an 80% co-insurance basis with 
a minimum premium of $100 per annum 
and this will include some transportation 
insurance as well as the protection of 
your stock, furniture and fixtures. What 
it will not cover, and this is important 
to note now, is water damage caused by 
backing up of sewers. This policy used 
to cover that but was revised. The only 
coverage against that contingency is a 
flood coverage policy but you’d have to 
shop around to find where you could 
get one. If you bought or leased an old 
building yourself this is the coverage 
you would purchase. 


Ontario Hospital Plan 


Would you give me some information 
about the Ontario Government Hospital 
Plan. When and how do I pay for my 
wife and myself on a direct basis? Is 
there any eligibility requirement? Or any 
limitations? Are the insurance companies 
offering competitive coverage? — H.N., 
London. 


The only requirement for eligibility is that 
you must be resident in Ontario. Single 
monthly premium rate is $2.10. For hus- 
band and wife (and family if any under 
19) the combined monthly rate is $4.20. 
If you pay one month’s premium prior to 





Sept. 30, 1958, your benefit protection will 
become effective 1st January, 1959 and 
your payment will cover March, 1959. 
January and February will be covered 
without payment of premiums, as in the 
case of enrolling through groups also. As 
long as hospital care is medically neces- 
sary there are no limitations on the num- 
ber of days an insured patient may receive 
benefits. Employers may pay no part, any 
part or all of the premium for their group 
as they wish. Anything an employer pays 
on behalf of his employees is an allowable 
business expense for tax purposes.) You 
make application to the Ontario Hospital 
Services Commission, Parliament Build- 
ings, Queen’s Park, Toronto, Ont. Private 
insurance underwriters may offer addi- 
tional coverages but the Ontario Commis- 
sion Hospital Plan will be the only agency 
offering standard hospital ward level care 
insurance in Ontario. See your general 
agent for information about private in- 
surer’s additional benefits. 


Average Life Policies 


What is the amount of the average life 
policy purchased or owned by Canadians? 
—A.C., Kingston. 


This is a rising figure. The latest available 
reports from the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance in Ottawa, show the average policy 
purchased in 1956 as $4,900 for ordinary 
life and $720 for industrial life. This is 
more than double the 1940 average. The 
average size of life insurance policy own- 
ed at the end of 1956 was $3,110 for or- 
dinary life and $450 for industrial. There 
are over 7 million policy holders in Can- 
ada and it is estimated the average amount 
of insurance owned per policy holder at 
the end of 1956 was $4,350, about 3.6 
times the 1925 figure of $1,150. On a 
basis of population the average amount of 
life insurance in force on each man, wom- 
an and child in Canada was $1,870 at the 
end of 1956. 


Life Expectancy 


What is the life expectancy of the aver- 
age Canadian today? Do men outlive 
women, or vice versa?—F.S., Winnipeg. 


Life expectancy for the average Canadian 
is now reckoned, as a result of a study 
of more than 4 million insurance policies 
for four years ending 1956, at 72.1 years. 
If the uninsured were figured it might re- 
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RIDLEY COLLEGE 
Residential School For Boys 


Ridley College offers boys a sound 
academic background augmented 
by a well rounded programme of 
mental and physical development. 


A Memorial Chapel, up-to-date 
science laboratories, modern class- 
rooms and residences, are supple- 
mented by a well-equipped gym- 
nasium, artificial ice rink, and 
over 50 acres of playing fields, to 
provide year round recreational 
facilities. 


Attractive entrance bursaries and 
scholarships are available for 
qualifying candidates. 


For information and an illustrated 
prospectus, please write to: 


The Headmaster. 
J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1889 
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duce that figure slightly. Those retiring 
at 65 have an average expectancy of 14 
years of life left. North American women 
are generally healthier and longer-lived 
than North American men according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance in the U.S. 
They figure the female of the species with 
an average expectancy of 73 years but give 
men only 67 years of average expectancy. 
In the 15 to 24 age group the male death 
rate is three times that of the female, 
though one agency reckons U.S. women 
have the highest rate of deaths from auto 
accident in the world. Women tend, how- 
ever, to take time out when sick and take 
better care of themselves than men. If 
they can keep from getting behind the 
wheel of an auto they live longer. 


Insuring Animals 


Is there insurance available in Canada for 
horses? — C.K., Rothesay, N.B. 


See your local agent for details. 


Dogs and Cats 


How much would it cost me to insure my 
dog? He hasn't got a pedigree that I know 
about and I think he’s a bit of a mixture. 
My cat is in the same category but I value 
them both highly. Is there any company 
in Canada which will insure them?—M.T., 
Vancouver. 

So far the underwriters of the canine and 
feline species have shown a lamentable 
preference for the bluebloods of the aris- 
tocracy in the animal world. The Smiths 
and the Joneses just don’t rate without a 
titled background and the bar sinister is 
frowned upon. It isn’t a question of iden- 
tification. That’s a nosy business in which 
positive identification can be made from 
noseprints. Premium cost per annum of a 
dog or cat policy is believed to run be- 
tween seven and eight per cent of valua- 
tion and thereby hangs the tale. How 
much is the doggie in the window if it isn’t 
a pedigreed aristocrat? That’s what throws 
them. However they have gotten around to 
putting a valuation for insurance purposes 
even on such ordinary mortals as you and 
I so there may be hope for the regular 
dogs and cats yet and we may even have 
some enterprising young underwriters in 
Canada who are willing to give a dog a 
chance or insure at least one of a cat’s 
nine lives. Should you see your local gen- 
eral insurance agent and still have no 
places to apply to, write again and we'll 
look into this dog and cat business. 


Air Travel Coverage 


1 see in the newspapers that a man in- 
sured for $125,000 was blown from an 
“airliner recently in the U.S. What kind of 
policies were these?—N.O., Regina. 
Standard accident policies sold at the air- 
port vending machine. There were two 
policies, each for $62,500. 


Continental Casualty 
COMPANY 


Accident & Health coverages tai- 
lored to realistically meet present 
day costs—individual and group. 


Income replacement — $300.00 
per month from first day for life. 


Hospital — supplementing Pro- 
vincial Plans. 


Surgical — $300.00 Schedule. 


Medical — home, office or hospi- 
tal visits. 


Nursing — 75% of fees while in 
hospital. 


Plus special plans for people for- 
merly considered ‘‘uninsurable’’, 
covering heart disease, diabetes, 
arthritis, ulcers. 


1 
Mail coupon for information without obli- 
1 gation to Continental Casualty Co., 
, Bloor St. East, Toronto, Ontario. 
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WINS $8,000 WRITING 
AWARD THROUGH NYS 


‘Professional writing CAN 

be taught by mail!” writes 

J. E. Logan of Michigan, 
NYS student... “by 
using the methods 
techniques recommended 

by The New York School 

Of Writing I recently won ie: 
a@ prize worth .. . $8,000.” ee 


Imagine Making $5,000 a Year 
Writing in Your Spare Time! 


Fantastic? Not at All . . . Hundreds of 
Peopie Make That Much or More Every Year 
—and Have Fun Doing It! 

Some authors may be born but most are 
made. You can learn writing just as you 
learn anything else. There’s no mystery. It 
is in fact, surprisingly simple. And you can 
learn the foundamentals you must know to 
succeed as a writer. 


FREE NYS MATERIAL WILL OPEN YOUR 
EYES TO YOUR OPPORTUNITIES 
The famous NYS course offers COMPLETE 
training .. fiction, non-fiction and TV. 
Your instructors are active editors and writ- 
ers . .. and your salable scripts will be 
marketed on a 10% commission basis by the 
leading literary agent who placed, among 
other successes, the famous book and play 
THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON. 


Send for FREE information now. No sales- 
man will call on you. 
oe ca sy BOOK COUPON"”"""""1 
I 25th THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 

1 OF WRITING 

i} Year Dept. 510, 2 East 45th St. 

' N.Y. 17, N.Y. 

! Send me without obligation on my part your 
! pook “Writing For A Weil-paying Career’ ‘and 
! NYS material which will start me on MY writ- 

; ing career. 
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Egad! A 2-lb., 11-oz. voice-record- 
er that works anywhere without 
a plug-in? Yes, it’s true. Thename is 
Dictet. The maker is Dictaphone. 

The fully transistorized Dictet is 
a mere slip of a recorder—no bigger 
than a medium-length novel. Yet its 
intrepid little mercury batteries allow 
it to record anything from a whisper 
to a voice 10 ft. away. 

To work it, simply pick up the 
mike and talk. Microphone acts as a 
speaker for instant playback. 

With simple attachments, Dictet 
doubles as a transcriber. Or, you can 
buy it with the matching Dictet 
Typer. Clip the coupon below and 
we'll send you post haste, the full 
details on owning a fabulous Dictet. 


2 Be 2S i ee ee ea 
DICTET 
= g 
DICTAPHONE’® 


Dictaphone Corporation Ltd., Dept. J-3208 
204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto 12, Ont. 


Please send full color booklet on new Dictet. 
Name : as = 
Company $$... 
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Diefenbaker 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


Davidson, the Deputy Minister of Nation- 
al Health and Welfare. 

A fourth concept has to do with Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s understanding of NATO 
and the Russians. For the time being it is 
difficult for an observer to gauge with any 
precision how far Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
views about NATO are now to be in- 
fluenced by the changes in British military 
policy which may lead to a reduction in 
the British forces deployed in Europe. 
That the Prime Minister supports NATO 
in a traditional sense goes without saying 
but this is something quite different than 
having a dynamic and creative approach to 
the possibilities of NATO as an Atlantic 
community instrument for political con- 
sultation and economic co-operation that 
was the touchstone of much of Mr. Pear- 
son’s thinking on the subject. 

All of this, however, may be related to 
his basic attitudes towards the- Soviet 
Union and toward the great questions be- 
fore the powers today, such as the gen- 
eral reduction of tensions between the 
U.S.A. and the Soviets, nuclear testing and 
disarmament, and the future of Germany 
and the satellites. On these matters there 
are some revealing views expressed by the 
Prime Minister in recent days. He has, 
for example, made it clear that he favors 
the suspension of nuclear testing. When 
he first stated this proposition some weeks 
ago it appeared that he then linked it with 
adequate supervision. His most recent 
statements on the subject suggest that he 
may support suspension for its own sake 
and the emphasis on inspection seems not 
to be as great as formerly he made it out 
to be. He has, of course, said very little 
about the stoppage of production and 
clearly here he must be much more con- 
servative and so he remains close to the 
Dulles-Macmillan position that nuclear 
weapons production is part of the larger 
disarmament problem. 

Finally, it is not easy to learn from the 
Prime Minister’s public statements what 
general views he holds on the U.S.S.R. 
and the destiny of men in the two camps 
as they adapt to a generation where both 
sides have the bomb. Such “philosophiz- 
ing” may not in fact be a comfortable 
part of Mr. Diefenbaker’s natural equip- 
ment. In a curious way he is a very prac- 
tical person even though he speaks on the 
hustings with great effectiveness of 
“visions” that seem to offer frameworks 
within which the less able or less informed 
can somehow fit their unrelated hopes and 
facts. He has, of course, stated that a 


summit meeting would be desirable and to_ 


that extent he was in advance of either 
Dulles or Macmillan in the candor in 
which he accepted the usefulness of such 
a meeting. But his recent interview with 
the U.S. News and World Report makes 


it clear that for him the summit offers 
an occasion for bargaining but not for 
“appeasement”. Whether he truly has con- 
sidered, in a refined analysis of particular 
issues, the line at which bargaining be- 
comes appeasement can only be known if 
and when he makes a Canadian policy 
statement on the subject. 

It is in his recent discussions about nu- 
clear testing and the summit that a grow- 
ing and perhaps needless flamboyance ap- 
pears in the Diefenbaker method. For 
it is one thing to speak with casual famil- 
iarity of domestic problems, whether coal- 
mining in Nova Scotia or roads in North- 
ern Canada; it is quite another to venture 
a Canadian view on subjects where NATO 
thought has yet to crystallize and where a 
coherent and united Allied policy is an 
urgent requirement before any bargaining 
with the Soviets can really begin. Yet one 
cannot but admire the freedom with which 
John Diefenbaker moves in these heady 
regions. Scholarship or civil service back- 
grounds are inhibiting experiences and a 
minister who carries them from his past 
is likely to move more slowly whenever 
the verbal and policy pitfalls are so many. 
But for a trial lawyer and politician with 
a belief in his “mission” and 208 seats 
behind him there are more reasons for 
euphoria than restraint. In the end the 
Prime Minister will provide a certain 
freshness in the re-fashioning of the Cana- 
dian role at the same time as he may 
worry some observers as they see him 
toss off ideas and programs all too easily 
before global audiences that may be 
much more astute and critical than the 
regional one with which he has had so 
great and recent a success. 

While the summit and the atom are, of 
course, the large and pressing problems 
for the immediate future no Canadian po- 
litical leader can avoid giving in some 
respects an even higher priority to the 
urgent many-sided difficulties now de- 
fining themselves in our relations with the 
United States. It is here that Mr. Diefen- 
baker and his government seem to offer 
a point of view and a program at once 
interesting and troubling. For it is quite 
obvious that the time is at hand when 
Canadians are ready for a re-examination 
of their basic economic relations with the 
United States. Indeed Mr. Pearson him- 
self was a vigorous exponent of this posi- 
tion over the last three or four years. | 
say “economic” relations advisedly because 
our political relations with the United 
States, in a narrow sense, have not yet 
posed too many immediate questions. 

Of course, the jurisdiction of the North 
American Air Defence Command over 
Canadian air-space—about which a new 
agreement has now been entered into but 
whose details are not yet fully known— 
may provide areas of political friction if 
public opinion either misunderstands or 
does not agree with some of the details 
of the arrangements. In general, there- 
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fore, the attitudes of Canadians “politic- 
ally” towards the United States tend to be 
derivative of unresolved economic prob- 
lems, or of administrative questions that 
often have their origin in economic areas. 

The economic issues have been publicized 
and this writer has discussed them in SatT- 
URDAY NIGHT on a number of occasions. 

Mr. Diefenbaker’s approach to these 
questions so far has revealed a certain 
personal asperity, a readiness to put public 
and private pressure on Washington, and 
some creative exploration of new ways to 
encourage greater trade with the United 
Kingdom and the sterling area as a whole. 
Yet something more will be needed before 
these long-term U.S.-Canadian relations 
can be resolved with a sense of security to 
Canada. Most urgent would seem to be an 
effort on the part of the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues to establish with the 
United States better machinery for con- 
sultation and even for administration of 
these common continental resources, trade 
and investment questions. It is possible to 
foresee the practical value of standing 
committees of both governments specific- 
ally to deal with oil, gas and base metals. 
Here the respective middle rank civil serv- 
ants would service their departmental 
heads, up to the cabinet level, and would 
provide continuity in the resolution of dif- 
ficulties which until now have had a re- 
latively discontinuous approach on _ the 
part of both governments where the prob- 
lems tend to be dealt with only when 
crises arise. As to investment and the re- 
sults of U.S. control a very useful piece 
of machinery would be the creation of 
some joint advisory committees of govern- 
ment and industry that would act as cat- 
alysts to encourage a wiser approach by 
U.S. principals to their subsidiaries hav- 
ing in mind Canadian national sensibili- 
ties. Certainly it would be better to have 
such an approach tried out before legisla- 
tion is introduced to attempt to compel 
U.S. owners to share ownership and man- 
agement with Canadians—legislation which 
in any case raises considerable constitu- 
tional difficulties. Yet we may drift to 
these legal devices if a voluntary program 
is not encouraged by government and in- 
dustry working informally together. 

The election of the Progressive Con- 
servative party to power perhaps restored 
a certain fluidity to the political life of 
Canada even though the size of the Con- 
servative majority has within it the seeds 
of a new rigidity. What Mr. Diefenbaker 
does with Canadian foreign policy is very 
largely pre-determined by events and men 
far beyond his control. Yet his own con- 
ceptual framework does give us reason to 
believe that he is no shrinking violet in the 
brilliant hothouse of international diplom- 
acy. Indeed he may have to be careful 
that the realistic limitations of the maple 
leaf are not forgotten amid the tempta- 
tions for initative and display beyond our 
political means and traditions. 


Where 
is The Bank of Nova Scotia? 





To Joe Campbell it ex- 
tends across all 10 prov- 
inces, providing his plants 
with on-the-spot credit in- 
formation and payroll 
service. 


To Henri Laplante it is 
right down the street—his 
friendly BNS branch. The 
manager knows him well, 
and arranges for occasional 
loans for inventory or 
expansion of his store. 


To George Downey the 
BNS is an international 
bank, supplying credit in 
the West Indies and busi- 
ness contacts in England. 





THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA is wherever you need it. The same 
cordial reception you'll find at your neighbourhood branch will 
be yours in New York or Havana; London, England; or London, 
Ontario. 

Even if you deal directly with just a single branch of the 
BNS, the network of BNS branches in Canada and abroad, 
plus our correspondent banks, are important to you. They pro- 
vide experienced men with all kinds of business backgrounds 
whom you can call upon whenever necessary. And they can help 
you with local information and contacts in your community .. . 
your province . .. or anywhere else where you might do business. 


Each month the BNS reports on some topic of current economic in- 

terest in its Monthly Review. To put your name on our free mailing 

list, write to Economics Department P, The Bank of Nova Scotia, 44 
King St. W., Toronto 1. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


your partner in progress 
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“The Statesman” by 


Marconi 


This exclusive transistor radio has that 
indefinable mark which sets superior men 
and things apart. With a cabinet-maker 
case of selected woods, hand-rubbed to a 
rich finish, and completely enclosed, “The 
Statesman” presents a_ scrupulously 
finished appearance from every angle, 
and will be a proud possession in any 
setting. 

Selected mahogany, walnut or lied 
oak — Back completely finished — Two 
speakers — Eight transistors — Con- 
veniently portable — Take it anywhere 
— No wires to plug in — Operates 400 
hours on standard flash-light cells. Ideal 
for town and country, gifts and presenta- 
tions. 


A SPECIAL PRODUCT by MARCONI 
“The Greatest Name In Radio” 
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ent time a great proportion of these are 
being constructed in the U.S. and once 
again there is a demand greater than 
the supply. 

Currey Bulmer, of Toronto, one of 
Canada’s largest boat trailer dealers who 
specialize in a type running in price from 
about $150 to $300 claim sales have in- 
creased some 30 per cent in the past year 
and expect little or no slackening of the 
market. 

In 1945 there were 1,337 persons em- 
ployed in the manufacture of pleasure 
craft. Ten years later 1,666 were em- 
ployed in the same industry. So by in- 
creasing employment across the nation 
by only 329, boat builders have been 
able to cope with the great gains 
made by their industry. This of course 
has been due to the introduction of new 
materials such as fiberglas and malle- 
able plywoods and metal alloys as well 
as new types of machinery. 

Today, on the East and West coast 
of Canada one can buy boats ranging 
from car top models to 26 foot cruisers 
which have been actually manufactured 
in Ontario but assembled at local plants. 

The flexibility of modern materials 
makes it possible for the manufacturer 
to construct a basic hull, without stern, 
in little time and stack his boats one 
on top of the other like so many curved 
hotcakes and load them on a freight. 

At the assembly point sterns, seats 
and even superstructures are added. A 
coat of plastic paint makes the craft 
ready for the water. On the West coast 
some of these assembly plants are turn- 
ing out as many as 25 boats per day. 
Compare this with the situation only a 
few years ago when it took a good car- 
penter or shipwright a week to turn out 
a rowboat. 

Mass production, plus new materials, 
plus the elimination of a lot of highly 
skilled labor has just about managed to 
keep boat prices steady over the past few 
years but quality has vastly improved 
when decreased weight in ratio to in- 
creased strength is considered. 

Twenty years ago or even 10 years ago 
boat shows were almost unheard of in 
this country. Today in almost every city 
they are major annual events. In many 
places they are combined with Sports- 
men’s Shows but eliminate the boating 
section from one of these affairs and you 
eliminate a great part of the producer’s 
revenue and deal an almost fatal blow 
to public interest. 

Marshall Foss, a Toronto promoter 
has already started construction on boat- 
els — a motel for water-borne traffic — 
for Port Credit, St. Catharines and Ni- 
agara-on-the-Lake. These three sites will 
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form part of a chain which will include 
the areas of Trenton, Oshawa, and 
Grimsby. His major boatel will be a 
Peterborough where he will be able to 
accommodate 2,000 cars and an equal 
number of boat-carrying trailers. 

Each boatel will also have a marina. 
which is to small boats what a service 
station and parking lot is to automobiles. 

What has caused this boom? Certainly 
modern light materials, the do-it-vour- 
self craze and the 40 hour week have 
played a part but the big answer lies 
elsewhere. National research men sug- 
gest a large part of the increase in boat- 
ing sales can be directly traced to the 
motor car and the part it plays in giving 
man a frustration complex. Time was, 
they say. when a man could buy a car 
and once behind the wheel feel he was 
King of the Universe. Those days are 
gone. Today, he is often just another 
mole crawling along behind thousands 
of other moles day in and day out. 

The feeling of freedom and superiority 
his car once gave him is waning. Only 
in the air and on water has he a chance 
to give this urge full scope. 

That is why some 2 million Canadians 
will be waterborne this year and more 
are destined to join their ranks with each 
succeeding spring until new traffic jams 
force them into the air. 
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population of southern Ontario to inquire 
as to whether full utilization is being made 
of Malton airport, with its superior run- 
ways. The aggressive cities of Toronto 
and Hamilton should surely possess an in- 
ternational airport: it may be that muni- 
cipal initiative might lead to action at 
higher Government levels. 

All travel minded people (and that is 
everybody today) will find much of inter- 
est in the new Britannia aircraft. The 
range can be from operations, to comfort. 
food and even interior decoration. Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines is the first Canadian 
company to put this type into operation. 
Here are a few facts: 

BOAC’s Bristol Britannias are the first 
big turbo-propeller airliners to go into 
trunk route operation, the first turbo-props 
in Atlantic service and the first British- 
built aircraft to fly scheduled Atlantic pas- 
senger services. The aircraft has seats for 
28 de luxe class and 24 first class passen- 
gers and 15 berths are available. The seats 
are upholstered in peacock blue, the car- 
pets are a patterned grey and window cur- 
tains are in red. The aircraft will be flown 
in various combinations of de luxe, first 
class, tourist and the new economy class 
seating, according to route requirements. 

Translated into down-to-earth terms, the 
technical data on the Britannia 312 means 
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Your living, growing trees need feeding, even more than shrubs, 
more than flowers. They're bigger and more valuable. 
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Is there anything else in your outdoor living room you prize as 
much—for shimmering beauty, cooling shade or blessed privacy? 
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care is the kind you would expect from the world’s largest and oldest 
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that its fully loaded weight of 180,000 
Ibs. equals more than 78 tons; its wing 
span is 142 feet 3% inches; its four Pro- 
teus 755 engines together produce the 
equivalent of 16,480 h.p.—about the same 
as that produced by some 130 London 
buses and its height (to tip of tail fin) is 
2% times that of a London double decker 
(36 feet 8 inches). 

One of the most interesting pieces of 
new equipment in the Britannia is Search 
Radar—a device that enables the pilot to 
thread his way through storm clouds and 
to avoid turbulence, thus giving the pas- 
senger a more comfortable ride. This 
equipment has been developed over a pe- 
riod of several years. Not only does it 
show the pilot what lies ahead in the air, 
but it can be tilted downwards to “paint a 
picture” of the terrain over which the air- 
craft is flying. 

The Britannia is also fitted with Dis- 
tance Measuring Equipment, or D.M.E. as 
it is more commonly known. This gives 
the captain precise information on how 
far he is from his destination and enables 
him to plan his descent from several thou- 
sand feet at the most economical rate. 
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He also plans to do some writing, some- 
thing he has considered for years but was 
unable to find the time for. Already he has 
agreed to write a series of articles on the 
CCF and socialism generally for the some- 
times leftish Star. 

A cross-Canada Canadian Club speak- 
ing tour this fall is shaping up for him. 
And a number of universities are after him 
to lecture. 

“I won't have time to vegetate,” he says. 

A widower since 1953, he has an apart- 
ment in Ottawa where he plans to continue 
living. It is near his daughter, Mrs. P. D. 
(Margaret) Carman. His son, John Major 
is in Montreal. 

There have been suggestions that Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker might appoint 
him to the Senate, in recognition of his 
many years in public life. Coldwell won't 
say definitely whether he would accept 
or not. 

“T’ll have an answer if the Prime Min- 
ister should approach me,” he smiles. 

The CCF policy regarding the Senate 
calls for abolition. Coldwell points out, 
however, that his own view for some time 
has been for reform, with possibly an 
elected Senate. To abolish the Upper 
House, he says, would require a consti- 
tutional amendment and approval from 
all provinces. 

“I’m sure the provinces wouldn’t agree,” 
he observes. “So I think there should be 
reform. I’m hoping Mr. Diefenbaker does 
something about this.” 

Coldwell is somewhat of a paradox. He’s 
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Ss. 
: Education and information is an important part of the 
). Department of Fisheries’ work—telling the facts about 
yr Canada’s fishing industry. 

Fish are a great national resource . . . vital to this 
e country’s economy. Canada’s welfare—which means 
: yours—depends on keeping them in plentiful supply. 
' The educational program of the Department is designed 


t to tell Canadians what’s being done to preserve the 
nation’s extensive fish stocks and how valuable they 

3 are as a basic food resource. 
This work is carried out through the daily and 
weekly press; radio and television; magazines; edu- 
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Canada’s school children have a natural love of 


‘ cational publications ; recipe pamphlets for housewives ; ‘hiltaa and thé ured) cables, The Mdatinaenl 
exhibitions; permanent fishery displays; film and of Fisheries” publications teach them the impor- 

tant role the fishing industry plays in our 
filmstrip showings: and illustrated educational talks country’s economy. 


to fishermen and consumers. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
5 : HON. J. ANGUS MACLEAN, M.P., MINISTER GEORGE R. CLARK, DEPUTY MINISTER a 
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a rabid socialist who comes from dyed- 
in-the-wool British Conservative stock. 
Born in the English seaside town of Sea- 
ton, in Devonshire, he attended university 
coilege in Exeter and it was when he 
came into contact with liberal progressive 
ideas that his views underwent a change. 

When he migrated to Canada in 1910, 
at the age of 21, he brought with him a 
sympathetic understanding of the British 
Labor party’s ideals. He was convinced 
that in Canada he would have a better 
chance of advancing these new social 
ideas. 

After a spell of teaching in a rural 
school near Edmonton, he returned 
to England in 1912, long enough to marry 
his fiancee, Norah Dunsford, and bring her 
back with him to Canada. 

He cut his political teeth as an alder- 
man in Regina in 1921. He had a fling at 
the federal field in 1925, when he ran as 
Progressive candidate for Regina City and 
lost. He suffered similar fate when he 
contested the seat as a CCF candidate in 
the 1934 Saskatchewan election. 

In the meantime he had helped to form 
the Independent Labor Party of Saskat- 
chewan, and was instrumental in laying 
the groundwork for the CCF movement 
which came into being with the approval 
of the Regina manifesto in 1933. A young 
Baptist minister from Weyburn, Thomas 
Clement Douglas, now Premier of Sas- 





katchewan,' also played a major role in 
shaping the destinies of the CCF in those 
days. Both Coldwell and Douglas were 
elected to Parliament in 1935. 

He decided to contest Rosetown-Biggar, 
largely a rural constituency, and one of 
eight in which he had been invited to run, 
because it presented a challenge to him. 

“The former Progressive MP, John 
Evans, had been defeated there in 1930,” 
says Coldwell, who won it easily. He was 
re-elected five times by huge majorities 
before his defeat this year. 

In the House of Commons, Coldwell 
seemed to be immediately at home. In no 
time the socialist Western schoolteacher 
who looks like an Eastern bank president 
earned the respect of all MP’s for his abil- 
ity to debate, his forceful yet simple and 
courteous manner. He was able to direct 
searching criticism at the government 
without losing his innate dignity. This he 
derived from his keen sense of responsi- 
bility to the parliamentary institution 
which he holds in such high regard. 

His qualities of leadership were instantly 
recognized in the movement. He had been 
national CCF secretary in 1934, became 
national chairman in 1937, house leader in 
1940 and, on the death of J. S. Woods- 


worth in 1942, he was named _ national 
leader. 
At the time he was ‘elected leader he 


made this pledge: “I dedicate my future 








to this movement.” Last July, almost 25 
years to the day, since the founding of 
the CCF, about 36 of Coldwell’s early 
colleagues gathered in Hotel Saskatch- 
ewan, Regina, to honor him. It was there 
they had met in 1932. Coldwell had this 
to say: 

“Today I can look everybody in the eye 
and say I didn’t let you down.” There was 
scarcely a dry eye in the room. 

Not generally known is that temptation 
was twice placed before Coldwell and 
twice he brushed it aside. On two occa- 
sions he was offered a post in the Mac- 
kenzie King cabinet, prior to the 1945 
election. 

“The offer didn’t come from King di- 
rectly,” he recalls. “A third party ap- 
proached me, on behalf of King. I told 
him I wasn’t interested. He was back 
again a short time later, and this time 
wondered if I might be interested in tak- 
ing over aS King’s successor when he re- 
tired. Again I said no.” 

The high point he remembers in his 
long political career was the turbulent 
pipeline debate in 1956. He admits it was 
the first time in his life “I really lost my 
temper.” 

That was the day the Liberals were 
pushing the pipeline bill through various 
stages of closure. It has since been called 
Black Friday. Coldwell, at the height of 
the uproar, slipped out of his seat, went 
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AVE YOU EVER TRIED? Have you 
ever attempted even the least bit of 
training under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken all of a sudden, to the dis- 
covery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our time, the egg does 


anyone 
writer until he (or she) has been writing 
for some time. That is why so many authors 
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and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writ- 
ing—of gathering material about which to 
write — develops their talent, their insight, 
their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
continuous writing — the training that has 
produced so many successful authors. 
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Newspaper Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you re- 
ceive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing is individually corrected and 
constructively criticized. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced, practical, active writers are re- 
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sponsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style-—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to 
it and which at the same time develops in you the power to make 
your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awestruck by fabu- 
lous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little 
thought to the $25, $50, and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write—stories, articles 
on business, homemaking, hobbies, travels, sports, news items, 
local, church and club activities, etc—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the mo- 
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storming down the middle aisle of the 
chamber, waving his fist at Speaker René 
Beaudoin. 

It was a mark of the depth of feeling 
in which he held the rights of Parliament. 

Another incident that comes quickly to 
his mind is when in September, 1939, he 
voted in support of Canada’s declaration 
of war. It was an uncomfortable moment 
for him. J. S. Woodsworth, the party 
leader, who sat near him, was an isola- 
tionist and pacifist and opposed to Can- 
ada’s entry in the conflict. 

If he definitely decides to discard the 
mantle of leadership, Coldwell can do so 
with the happy knowledge that he has 
made an outstanding contribution to Can- 
ada’s affairs and legislative laws. Liberals 
and Tories agree on this score. 

Many of the social benefits and advan- 
tages enjoyed by Canadians today in the 
fields of labor and agriculture can be 
traced directly to the thought and unceas- 
ing work of Coldwell and his associates. 
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ordered for our over-developed ego. The 
Canadian plane’s feat accelerates a pro- 
cess already begun in this nation — a 
realization that Uncle Sam has no mo- 
nopoly on genius; that our products are 
not necessarily the best simply because 
we made them.” 

The Jetliner was thereafter demon- 
Strated to various interested airlines, 
TCA included. The interest of some of 
these, particularly National Airlines, in- 
creased to the point of placing an order. 
The airline for whose routes the Jetliner 
had been designed, and for which some 
$10 million of the Canadian taxpayers 
money had been spent, lost interest. 

Why? 

TCA, under their new president, Gord- 
on McGregor, claimed it never should 
have been in the aircraft design business 
anyway and it turned over its share of 
the project to the Canadian government. 
It developed a healthy “prove the worth 
of your product” attitude and stated that 
at that time anyway pure jets could not 
fulfill the high specification TCA set 
for safety reasons. TCA would require 
the Jetliner on the Toronto-New York 
run to have an hour’s extra fuel for re- 
serve, an hour’s extra for stacking, 
enough to go to say Montreal as an al- 
ternate, and enough to return to Toronto. 
The first Jetliner burned so much fuel 
particularly at low altitudes that it could 
not meet such requirements and it is 
doubtful whether even the Viscount 
could. 

When originally designed, the Jetliner 
was to be powered by two axial-flow 
Rolls-Royce Avon jet engines—the same 
type as powered the first CF-100 fighter. 
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But when these engines became unavail- 
able for commercial use, the Jetliner de- 
sign was changed to take four Rolls 
Royce Derwent centrifugal-type jets of 
less power each. TCA claimed that the 
latter engines need more fuel and stated 
that as a result they would not be in- 
terested in jet-powered aircraft until the 
axial-flow jets became commercially 
available. True to its stand, TCA, when 
it ordered long-range Douglas DC8 jet 
transports, specified they be powered by 
axial-flow Conway by-pass jets. The Ca- 
ravelle, incidentally, is powered by the 
same engines which were to have power- 
ed the Jetliner, Avons. These are centred 
in an unconventional rear position tuck- 
ed in close to the fuselage. The Car- 
velle’s designers say that as a result of 
this positioning there is less noise in the 
cabin; the wing is stronger; and offers 
less resistance to the wind. 

Avro Canada built only the one Jet- 
liner although it had a second partly 
built. The company never really had the 
chance to modify the aircraft in subse- 
quent models according to the proto- 
type’s shortcomings. The man whose vi- 
sion started the Jetliner project, C.D. 
Howe, turned against it when a little more 
support might have made it the success 
the Viscount and Caravelle now are. 
There has never been a clear explanation 
why he ordered two Comet jet trans- 
ports from the United Kingdom for the 
RCAF, although the announcement said 
they were for interception practice by 
CF-100’s. So far as is known they have 
never been used for this purpose (being 
about the same speed as a CF-100 they 
are a little impractical) but they were 
delivered, oddly enough for their pur- 
pose, fitted as V.I.P. transports. Some 
contend that had Mr. Howe, on behalf 
of the Canadian Government, bought 
two Jetliners for the same interception 
role, the Jetliner project would have had 
the proving experience it needed. When 
the shelving of the Jetliner was ques- 
tioned in Parliament, Mr. Howe in a 
very inadequate answer said it was not 
a good engineering concept and needed 
sand as weight in its tail to fly. 

According to unbiased engineering 
opinion, the Jetliner was an engineering 
achievement. The authoritative “Engin- 
eering Journal” said: “A number of 
Americans were enthusiastic in their ac- 
knowledgment that this was a triumph 
of engineering skill and accomplishment 
which the American aircraft industry will 
probably not match for several years. It 
is said that the U.S. has no pure jet 
transport aircraft past the drawing board 
stage.” 

So widely was the engineering achieve- 
ment of the Jetliner recognized that its 
designer, James Floyd, was awarded what 
is called the Nobel prize in aviation, the 
Wright Medal. This was the first time 
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a rabid socialist who comes from dyed- 
in-the-wool British Conservative stock. 
Born in the English seaside town of Sea- 
ton, in Devonshire, he attended university 
coilege in Exeter and it was when he 
came into contact with liberal progressive 
ideas that his views underwent a change. 

When he migrated to Canada in 1910, 
at the age of 21, he brought with him a 
sympathetic understanding of the British 
Labor party’s ideals. He was convinced 
that in Canada he would have a better 
chance of advancing these new social 
ideas. 

After a spell of teaching in a rural 
school near Edmonton, he returned 
to England in 1912, long enough to marry 
his fiancee, Norah Dunsford, and bring her 
back with him to Canada. 

He cut his political teeth as an alder- 
man in Regina in 1921. He had a fling at 
the federal field in 1925, when he ran as 
Progressive candidate for Regina City and 
lost. He suffered similar fate when he 
contested the seat as a CCF candidate in 
the 1934 Saskatchewan election. 

In the meantime he had helped to form 
the Independent Labor Party of Saskat- 
chewan, and was instrumental in laying 
the groundwork for the CCF movement 
which came into being with the approval 
of the Regina manifesto in 1933. A young 
Baptist minister from Weyburn, Thomas 
Clement Douglas, now Premier of Sas- 


katchewan, also played a major role in 
shaping the destinies of the CCF in those 
days. Both Coldwell and Douglas were 
elected to Parliament in 1935. 

He decided to contest Rosetown-Biggar, 
largely a rural constituency, and one of 
eight in which he had been invited to run, 
because it presented a challenge to him. 

“The former Progressive MP, John 
Evans, had been defeated there in 1930,” 
says Coldwell, who won it easily. He was 
re-elected five times by huge majorities 
before his defeat this year. 

In the House of Commons, Coldwell 
seemed to be immediately at home. In no 
time the socialist Western schoolteacher 
who looks like an Eastern bank president 
earned the respect of all MP’s for his abil- 
ity to debate, his forceful yet simple and 
courteous manner. He was able to direct 
searching criticism at the government 
without losing his innate dignity. This he 
derived from his keen sense of responsi- 
bility to the parliamentary institution 
which he holds in such high regard. 

His qualities of leadership were instantly 
recognized in the movement. He had been 
national CCF secretary in 1934, became 
national chairman in 1937, house leader in 
1940 and, on the death of J. S. Woods- 
worth in 1942, he was named _ national 
leader. 

At the time he was elected leader he 


made this pledge: “I dedicate my future 


to this movement.” Last July, almost 25 
years to the day, since the founding of 
the CCF, about 36 of Coldwell’s early 
colleagues gathered in Hotel Saskatch- 
ewan, Regina, to honor him. It was there 
they had met in 1932. Coldwell had this 
to say: 

“Today I can look everybody in the eye 
and say I didn’t let you down.” There was 
scarcely a dry eye in the room. 

Not generally known is that temptation 
was twice placed before Coldwell and 
twice he brushed it aside. On two occa- 
sions he was offered a post in the Mac- 
kenzie King cabinet, prior to the 1945 
election. 

“The offer didn’t come from King di- 
rectly,” he recalls. “A third party ap- 
proached me, on behalf of King. I told 
him I wasn’t interested. He was back 
again a short time later, and this time 
wondered if I might be interested in tak- 
ing over as King’s successor when he re- 
tired. Again I said no.” 

The high point he remembers in his 
long political career was the turbulent 
pipeline debate in 1956. He admits it was 
the first time in his life “I really lost my 
temper.” 

That was the day the Liberals were 
pushing the pipeline bill through various 
stages of closure. It has since been called 
Black Friday. Coldwell, at the height of 
the uproar, slipped out of his seat, went 
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Quickly Sells To 

Four Publications 
“I received a cheque 
from the Wheeler Syn- 
dicate, Montreal, for a 
short short. The ‘Far- 
mer’s Advocate and 
the ‘Family Herald’ 
accepted articles on 
women’s activities. I 
have also contributed 
articles on farming 
activities in Algoma 
to the ‘Farmers Mag- 
azine’ — Mrs. Al- 
bert E. Caufield, Hil- 
ton Beach, St. Joseph 
Island Ontaric 





Gives Credit To 
N.LA. For Writing 


Success 
“Since taking the N.I.A. 
Course, I have written 
14 articles. Eleven have 
been accepted and I 
expect to sell the 
others shortly. The guid- 
ance I have received 
from N.I.A. is respon- 
sible for most of the 
success I have had.’’— 
Mr. Charles K. Walton 
21 Willard Ave., Ot- 
tawa 
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How do you know you can't write? 





AVE YOU EVER TRIED? Have you sponsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance 


ever attempted even the least bit of 
training under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken all of a sudden, to the dis- 
covery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 


you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to 
it and which at the same time develops in you the power to make 
your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awestruck by fabu- 
lous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little 
thought to the $25, $50, and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write—stories, articles 


be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. on business, homemaking, hobbies, travels, sports, news items, 


We all know that, in our time, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a_ ment. 
writer until he (or she) has been writing 
for some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper 


local, church and club activities, ete—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the mo- 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the 


nan ee fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute ob- 
2 i eee eg a ie t. their insight, servation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy 
ee da aes aa he aie a, taking this test. It's FREE. Just mail the coupon today and see 

ee . — te aS what our editors say. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 


nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
continuous writing — the training that has 
produced so many successful authors. 


Avenue, New York 16, 


Study Council). 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, 
on your own time. Week by week you re- 
ceive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing is individually corrected and 
constructively criticized. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced, practical, active writers are re- 


Aptitude 
profit, as 
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Mrs. 
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Address 
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Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, U.S.A. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your FREE Writing 
Test and further information about writing for 
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storming down the middle aisle of the 
chamber, waving his fist at Speaker René 
Beaudoin. 

It was a mark of the depth of feeling 
in which he held the rights of Parliament. 

Another incident that comes quickly to 
his mind is when in September, 1939, he 
voted in support of Canada’s declaration 
of war. It was an uncomfortable moment 
for him. J. S. Woodsworth, the party 
leader, who sat near him, was an isola- 
tionist and pacifist and opposed to Can- 
ada’s entry in the conflict. 

If he definitely decides to discard the 
mantle of leadership, Coldwell can do so 
with the happy knowledge that he has 
made an outstanding contribution to Can- 
ada’s affairs and legislative laws. Liberals 
and Tories agree on this score. 

Many of the social benefits and advan- 
tages enjoyed by Canadians today in the 
fields of labor and agriculture can be 
traced directly to the thought and unceas- 
ing work of Coldwell and his associates. 


Jetliner 
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ordered for our over-developed ego. The 
Canadian plane’s feat accelerates a pro- 
cess already begun in this nation — a 
realization that Uncle Sam has no mo- 
nopoly on genius; that our products are 
not necessarily the best simply because 
we made them.” 

The Jetliner was thereafter demon- 
Strated to various interested airlines, 
TCA included. The interest of some of 
these, particularly National Airlines, in- 
creased to the point of placing an order. 
The airline for whose routes the Jetliner 
had been designed, and for which some 
$10 million of the Canadian taxpayers 
money had been spent, lost interest. 

Why? 

TCA, under their new president, Gord- 
on McGregor, claimed it never should 
have been in the aircraft design business 
anyway and it turned over its share of 
the project to the Canadian government. 
It developed a healthy “prove the worth 
of your product” attitude and stated that 
at that time anyway pure jets could not 
fulfill the high specification TCA set 
for safety reasons. TCA would require 
the Jetliner on the Toronto-New York 
run to have an hour’s extra fuel for re- 
serve, an hour’s extra for stacking, 
enough to go to say Montreal as an al- 
ternate, and enough to return to Toronto. 
The first Jetliner burned so much fuel 
particularly at low altitudes that it could 
not meet such requirements and it is 
doubtful whether even the Viscount 
could. 

When originally designed, the Jetliner 
was to be powered by two axial-flow 
Rolls-Royce Avon jet engines—the same 
type as powered the first CF-100 fighter. 


But when these engines became unavail- 
able for commercial use, the Jetliner de- 
sign was changed to take four Rolls 
Royce Derwent centrifugal-type jets of 
less power each. TCA claimed that the 
latter engines need more fuel and stated 
that as a result they would not be in- 
terested in jet-powered aircraft until the 
axial-flow jets became commercially 
available. True to its stand, TCA, when 
it ordered long-range Douglas DC8 jet 
transports, specified they be powered by 
axial-flow Conway by-pass jets. The Ca- 
ravelle, incidentally, is powered by the 
same engines which were to have power- 
ed the Jetliner, Avons. These are centred 
in an unconventional rear position tuck- 
ed in close to the fuselage. The Car- 
velle’s designers say that as a result of 
this positioning there is less noise in the 
cabin; the wing is stronger; and offers 
less resistance to the wind. 

Avro Canada built only the one Jet- 
liner although it had a second partly 
built. The company never really had the 
chance to modify the aircraft in subse- 
quent models according to the proto- 
type’s shortcomings. The man whose vi- 
sion started the Jetliner project, C.D. 
Howe, turned against it when a little more 
support might have made it the success 
the Viscount and Caravelle now are. 
There has never been a clear explanation 
why he ordered two Comet jet trans- 
ports from the United Kingdom for the 
RCAF, although the announcement said 
they were for interception practice by 
CF-100’s. So far as is known they have 
never been used for this purpose (being 
about the same speed as a CF-100 they 
are a little impractical) but they were 
delivered, oddly enough for their pur- 
pose, fitted as V.I.P. transports. Some 
contend that had Mr. Howe, on behalf 
of the Canadian Government, bought 
two Jetliners for the same interception 
role, the Jetliner project would have had 
the proving experience it needed. When 
the shelving of the Jetliner was ques- 
tioned in Parliament, Mr. Howe in a 
very inadequate answer said it was not 
a good engineering concept and needed 
sand as weight in its tail to fly. 

According to unbiased engineering 
opinion, the Jetliner was an engineering 
achievement. The authoritative “Engin- 
eering Journal” said: “A number of 
Americans were enthusiastic in their ac- 
knowledgment that this was a triumph 
of engineering skill and accomplishment 
which the American aircraft industry will 
probably not match for several years. It 
is said that the U.S. has no pure jet 
transport aircraft past the drawing board 
stage.” 

So widely was the engineering achieve- 
ment of the Jetliner recognized that its 
designer, James Floyd, was awarded what 
is called the Nobel prize in aviation, the 
Wright Medal. This was the first time 
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a non-American had won the coveted 
award. 

When the Korean War broke out with 
all its implications of an even wider con- 
flict the Canadian Government let it be 
known it could take as many CF-100 all- 
weather fighters and the engines to power 
it, the Orenda, as Avro Canada could 
supply in a hurry. Avro Canada decided 
to devote its facilities to this urgent re- 
quirement and in words of one official 
“stop flogging a dead horse.” Thus the 
Jetliner came to a rather inglorious end 
for all practical purposes. 

The Jetliner was kept flying by Avro 
Canada and was said to perform a _ use- 
ful purpose as a test vehicle for CF-100 
equipment. Not long ago the proud air- 
craft was broken up for scrap. 

Canada which once was neck-and-neck 
with the British in developing a jet trans- 
port and years ahead of the Americans 
and French is now years behind these 
countries. Elsie MacGill, one of Canada’s 
leading aeronautical engineers and de- 
signers, said some time ago: “Canadian 
engineers in particular must regret that 
Canada is not hitting the market with a 
jet airliner remembering that she pioneer- 
ed the type on this continent. Ironically, 
with all to gain and nothing to lose, Can- 
ada bowed out of the field without at- 
tempting to exploit it commercially.” 

Canada thus passed up the opportunity 
of giving her aviation industry a firm 
basis for long-term production by con- 
centrating on fighters rather than giving 
transport production its proper place. As 
a result of Caravelle acceptance, Sud Est 
Aviation, which I toured, is the largest 
aircraft manufacturers in Europe. The 
work this is creating could well have 
gone to Canada. Vickers and Bristol, 
both in England, are also thriving. The 
sale of the Vickers Viscounts to Canada 
was the largest export sale by the U.K. 
to a dollars country. Sale of jet trans- 
ports by Canada abroad would undoubt- 
edly have helped our trade position in 
the same way it is now helping Britain’s. 


Golds 
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cent. But the U.S. is the major market 
for North American gold producers and 
in addition is the only nation capable of 
changing the price of gold. 

When the U.S. increased the price of 
gold in 1934, the move was designed to 
assist her many debtor nations and stim- 
ulate her own internal economy by in- 
creasing the purchasing power of her 
customers. Promoters of the belief that 
another increase in the price of gold is in 
the wind base their argument on the simil- 
arities between economic conditions in the 
°30s and now. On the other side of the 
fence are those who point to the declining 
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role of gold as currency backing and to 
the enigma of the position of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Union does not release fig- 
ures on its gold production. Current esti- 
mates range from seven million fine 
ounces to as high as 17 million fine 
ounces annually. The argument here is 
that if the Soviet Union has been produc- 
ing at the rate of 17 million fine ounces 
for a number of years and storing a great 
deal of it, she may be in a position to 
flood the market and, in effect, be paid a 
premium for doing so by the U.S. treas- 
ury. A second argument is that she might 
use such a supply of gold to buy large 
quantities of currency of an economically 
precarious country, such as France, and 
then dump that country’s currency on 
world markets at a discount. Such a move 
could cause national bankruptcy. 

In 1932, Canada’s gold production was 
about three million fine ounces. By 1937 
production had jumped to more than four 
million and by 1940 to 5.3 million. With 
the labor shortage of the Second World 
War, output dropped to 2.7 million in 
1945, then picked up to around 4.4 mil- 
lion in 1950 and has remained fairly 
constant ever since. 

In short, Canada’s gold output increased 
by more than 65 per cent following the 
1934 price increase and then dropped 
about 20 per cent as a result of wartime 
labor shortage and economic inflation. 
Since the war, inflation has been the 
toughest problem facing the gold mines. 
Caught between rising production costs 
and a fixed selling price, the number of 
Canadian mines dropped from 144 in 1940 
to 50 in 1952 and today stands at about 40. 

To stave off the effects of the cost— 
price squeeze, the federal government in 
1948 introduced the Emergency Gold Min- 
ing Assistance Act. “Cost-aid” as it came 
to be known, was designed primarily “to 
assist the high-cost or marginal mines to 
continue in operation over a_ difficult 
period and also to enable such mines to 
continue to maintain their dependent 
communities.” Cost-aid is paid to produc- 
ing gold mines on the basis of 50 per 
cent of the amount that mining costs ex- 
ceed $26.50 an ounce. The maximum pay- 
ment is $12.33 an ounce. 

At the time cost-aid was introduced the 
Canadian government was the only 
market for the producers. In 1951, how- 
ever, the government used a provision of 
the International Monetary Fund agree- 
ment to permit producers to sell on the 
“free” or open market. But mines which 
sold any of their output on this market 
were ineligible to receive cost-aid. Cur- 
rently, 10 of the 40-odd producers sell 
on the open market. 

Throughout the entire period the value 
of the Canadian dollar in terms of U.S. 
currency has been a complicating factor. 
When, during the Second World War, the 
Canadian government pegged the dollar 
at 90 cents U.S., gold producers were paid 








at rate of $38.50 (Canadian) an ounce. 
When controls were removed after the 
war and the Canadian dollar moved to a 
premium of as much as six per cent, pro- 
ducers saw their income slide to about $33 
an ounce. 

Speculation that the price of gold will 
be increased is pretty much an annual 
affair coinciding with the meetings of 
the International Monetary Fund. But 
this year, spurred by the U.S. business 
recession, talk of an increase has been 
more persistent. 

It is against this background that the 
most active market for gold in seven 
years has developed on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange. Prices have soared as much 
as 200 per cent in several cases. Fewer 
than a dozen issues show gains of less 
than 20 per cent. Most gains range from 
30 to 60 per cent. 

From an investment point of view gold 
mines which can produce and sell on the 
open market without the henefit of gov- 
ernment assistance offer the best oppor- 
tunities. If the price of gold is increased, 
they will benefit first and most. Compa- 
nies receiving cost-aid-would lose most, 
if not all, governmeni assistance if the 
price were increased and consequently 
would obtain less benefit. All non-cost- 
aid mines are dividend payers. 

But the word in the gold mining in- 
dustry is that the cost-aid formula will 
probably be made more generous by the 
present government if the price of gold 
is not raised. Such a move could bene- 
fit cost-aid companies more than non-cost- 
aid companies. 

Indications of which way the wind is 
blowing will probably appear early this 
fall as the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund approaches. 

The most accurate indicator is apt to 
be the market action of the gold mines 
selling on the open market. If the cur- 
rent stock market gains in these stocks 
hold and prices strengthen again in late 
summer and early fall there may be good 
reason to bet on an increased gold price. 
If the current market gains melt away, 
chances are the betting will favor in- 
creased cost-aid. 

Mines selling on the open market are: 
Campbell Red Lake, Cochenour Willans, 
Cons. Discovery, Hallnor, Kerr-Addison, 
Leitch, Macassa, Madsen, New Dicken- 
son and the Con mine of Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting. 

Although these companies might be ex- 
pected to benefit most from an increase 
in the price of gold, other companies, such 
as Aunor, Bralorne, Campbell Red Lake, 
Dome, Giant Yellowknife, Macleod-Cock- 
shutt, McIntyre, Teck Hughes and Wright 
Hargreaves which pay dividends may pre- 
sent good investment opportunities. Sim- 
ilarly, a few companies, such as Hollin- 
ger, Lake Shore and Canadian Malartic 
which do not pay dividends may also hold 
investment appeal. 
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Religion 
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with the trend moving actively in the op- 
posite direction, away from the city, and 
towards the tree-lined streets of the sub- 
urb, a re-awakening of religious interest 
has followed. In fact, the modern suburb 
can be seen to be a multiple influence in 
the present religious revival, affecting it 
in a number of ways. 

Suburban living has brought with it 
many of the features of the small town. 
We are aware of our neighbors to an ex- 
tent apartment dwellers rarely are. We 
are concerned not only with what they 
might think of our car, clothes, and home, 
but also of our morals—and what better 
way is there to convince one and all (our- 
selves included) of the high quality of 
our personal ethics than by attendance at 
the neighborhood Church? 

There are many other secular reasons 
for becoming a member of a Church to- 
day: some people go out of habit, or 
respect for their parents’ wishes. Some 
consciously or unconsciously, go to estab- 
lish a “character reference” — and still 
others join Church or Synagogue congre- 
gations to make “business contacts”. 

It would be possible to delve deeper 
into the psychology of our present day 
society for further reasons of this kind— 
but the important point to remember is 
that these are all “secular” reasons! 

Billboards proclaim that every life needs 
an Altar for trying times—that the family 
that prays together, stays together. Both 
these appeals, and others like them, that 
hold out promises of inner peace, salva- 
tion, and eternal life are. undoubtedly, 
effective, but they are direct appeals to the 
worried, the troubled, the weak—they ap- 
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peal to those of us (the majority, of 
course) who are confused by the present 
and frightened of the future —and al- 
though the Church is undoubtedly the 
place for these people to find comfort and 
solace, these are not the type of people 
who make a Church strong. These people 
come to Church because they are afraid. 
Like the little lost child who searches out 
a policeman for protection, they do not 
come out of Love, but Fear. It is the 
“strong” who have faith enough to accept 
the Church and its mysticism whole- 
heartedly 

Billboard slogans such as those men- 
tioned above seem to imply that religion 
fits in nicely with your present mode of 
life, that it is the “seasoning” needed to 
make your life complete—but none cry 
out for Conversion in the true mystic 
sense Of the word. None declare that we 
should change our lives radically and live 
the kind of life Christ lived. None urge 

to endeavor towards an authentic 


mystical “religious experience”—and jy 
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Vv 
these mystical experiences, this mysticism 
is the very foundation of all religions 
The reason is obvious. In these days 
of scientific achievement and clinica 
reasoning, mysticism in any form is hard 
to accept. What do the thousands who are 
now flocking to Churches and Synagogues 


do about Statistics seem to indicate 
that most of them find peace in the 
solemnity of the Cathedral or Synagogue, 
and comfort in the soft rays of sunlight 
filtering through stained-glass windows, but 
turn an almost deaf ear to the meaning 
of the Scriptures and the mysticism they 
contain. They are neither intellectually 
“convinced” nor do they truly “believe 
They merely accept, with one 
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gauge the. number of those taking part in 
the present religious revival who are 
‘strong’ enough to believe without any 
hesitation the mysticism of the Church, 
then it would be possible to gauge how 
‘real’ this revival is. 

Undoubtedly some of those who come 
out of fear, will remain out of conviction 
and it is to be hoped that these will num- 
ber in the many however, the motiva- 


tions of the present revivai are sO Many, 





and often so secular and the demands 
made by a true conviction so difficult, that 
seems obvious these — as always, will 


be part of a small minority. And statistics 


found in 1954 that approximately 7 
r cent of the American people belonge 
to Church congregations, more than half 


of the total population of America could 


support this view. Although George Gal- 
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not name even one of the first four books 
of the New Testament 

In 1955, the Reverend Laurence Bash 
of Texas, speaking in Toronto to the Fift 
Assembly of the World Convention of 
Churches of Christ (Disciples) expressed 
concern over what he called a “Tidal wave 
Revival”: “I think we have 


one foot in Heaven and the other on a 





banana peel of self-interest. We must 
gauge the success of religious revivals by 
the answers to these questions: Are tav- 
erns closing as new Churches open? Are 
jens going out of business? Is 
Treating?” 

ill all this lead? It is difficult 
is to be hoped that the vast 


increase in Church attendance will lead to 





a more Christ-like world—but one can’t 
help remembering a rather sad and 
eculiar fact: History shows that any 
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period in which intense and profound re- 
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gious convictions have been prevalent 
has been a black period of suspicion, 


persecution and cruelty 
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New Force, Old Face 


THE CANADIAN Labor Congress did little 
to distinguish itself at its recent meeting 
in Winnipeg. It expelled a couple of 
unions for raiding, gave half-hearted sup- 
port to the railway firemen in their dis- 
pute with the CPR, and proposed the or- 
ganization of a new “political force” in 
Canada. It thus demonstrated the divided 
opinion and intellectual sterility of its 
senior officers. 

The CLC’s President, Claude Jodoin, is 
a fairly reasonable man. He is not nearly 
so narrow-minded and doctrinaire as his 
left-wing colleagues. He did much to 
water down the resolution in support of 
the firemen, but could not kill it—even 
though he must have known that the rail- 
way union, by summarily rejecting the 
findings of the Kellock commission and 
running to a foreign organization for help, 
has put Canadian public opinion quite 
solidly on the side of the CPR. Nor could 
he sidetrack the political drive of his 
Socialist colleagues, even though he him- 
self has indicated in the past that he be- 
lieves labor can achieve more within the 
existing political structure than by acting 
as a divisive force. 

The CLC proposal (to be studied) is for 
formation of “an effective alternative po- 
litical force based on the needs of work- 
ers, farmers and similar groups”. The 
resolution that was passed called for the 
executive to start discussions with the 
CCF farm organizations and so on, to 
work out a constitution and program “for 
such a political instrument of the Cana- 
dian people”. 

The CCF, apparently, is no longer an 
effective “political instrument”. Presum- 
ably, if the CLC executive does what the 
resolution calls for, the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation will be replaced by 
some sort of “Labor” party. And the po- 
litically-minded union leaders will go on 

‘ spending the money of the poor shackled 
dues-payers on expensive and futile adven- 
tures on the hustings. Having failed to 
get anywhere with the CCF, they now 
hope for success with a “broader” party, 
built on what was left of the CCF after 
the March general election. 

What a waste of time and money! 
These gentlemen want farmers and other 
members of the downtrodden proletariat 
to have faith in their new political force, 
when they cannot even persuade a major- 
ity of their own union members to vote as 
a bloc. The farmer knows why he must 
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work long hours and wage a constant 
battle of productivity against rising costs: 
it is because of the insistent demands, in 
the factories making the things he must 
buy, for more pay and less work without 
increased production. He (and many 
another consumer along with him) will 
recognize this latest brainchild of the left- 
wing unionists for what it is—a renewal 
of the attempt to shackle the nation to the 
whim and wishes of a power-hungry group. 


Burial Party 


AT A COCKTAIL party last year Mr. Khrush- 
chev growled to a group of NATO diplo- 
mats, “We will bury you.” Now along 
comes U.S. Defence Secretary McElroy 
to boast that “we can bury Mr. Khrush- 
chev”. Rather ingeniously, Mr. McElroy 
added, “That’s one reason, I think, we 
are not going to have trouble for a while.” 

And so the tired old business of stating 
the obvious goes on, as if anyone above 
the mental level of an imbecile has not 
known for years that a war between the 
great states would bury not only the an- 
tagonists but western civilization—and 
perhaps humanity. 

It would be a refreshing change to hear 
the spokesmen for the great states talk less 
about what they can do to and more about 
what thev can do for each other. 


Needed: A Conference 


THE FULL-DRESS conference on Canada- 
U.S. economic differences proposed by 
Walter L. Gordon is an excellent idea. 
The Toronto economist had plenty of op- 
portunity to study these differences when 
he was chairman of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 
Obviously he was forced to the conclusion 
—along with many of his compatriots— 
that exchanges of diplomatic notes and 
protests are not doing much to settle the 
differences. 

What is needed is a change in the clim- 
ate of understanding. The state, com- 
merce and other departments of the U.S. 
Government are well aware of Canadian 
grievances, and probably understand them 
quite well. But they are more concerned 
with Congressional than with Canadian 
opinion, and Congress is made up of men 
who, more often than not, are too con- 
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cerned with their domestic problems to 
see or understand much of what is going 
on outside their own constituencies. Dip- 
lomatic notes do little to disturb the com- 
placency of these gentlemen. A conference 
would be a more promising method of 
forcing them to realize that there are 
enough serious differences between the 
U.S. and Canada to warrant full-scale, 
frank discussion. 

Moreover, as Mr. Gordon put it, “Cana- 
dians will be naive and foolish if we first 
agree to everything our American friends 
want about defence, about natural gas and 
about downstream benefits, for example, 
and then try to bargain with them about 
such things as restrictions on Canadian oil 
and increased tariffs on lead and zinc.” 

Our two countries must co-operate if 
North America is to remain strong. Hon- 
est co-operation is impossible without 
understanding, and this can only be reach- 
ed through broader discussions than are 
possible in diplomatic exchanges. 


Is It Policy? 


THE DIEFENBAKER Government has cleai- 
ly been testing public opinion on capital 
punishment, and at the same time indicat- 
ing the personal attitudes of members of 
the Government. There is little doubt now 
that Justice Minister Fulton and Mr. Dief- 
enbaker himself would prefer a modifica- 
tion, if not abolition, of the present meth- 
od of disposing of convicted murderers. 
Since last June, eight of eleven men sen- 
tenced to hang have had their sentences 
commuted to life imprisonment. 

As a test of public opinion, the Gov- 
ernment action has proved only that many 
Canadians hold strong opinions for and 
against capital punishment. The letters- 
to-the-editor columns of newspapers have 
been filled with the arguments of both 
sides. 

The next step must be a clarification of 
the Government’s own opinion in the 
matter. It must play fair with the public, 
which must know if commutation of 
death sentences is merely an experiment 
or a deliberate, thought-out policy. 

This journal has been outspoken in its 
opposition to capital punishment. We wel- 
come the indication of a less harsh appli- 
cation of the law. But we believe that 
the people must know when a law is being 
changed—and it must be changed in the 
open, by the legislators, not subtly eroded 
by the rub of ministerial authority. 
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When you strike out in a winning crash of pins... 
it’s time for a toast in an imperial manner, with smooth, 
mellow Imperial Whisky. For whenever good friends celebrate, 
there’s one whisky that adds an extra touch of enjoyment 
to the occasion . . . Imperial, in the distinctive decanter. 


Friendly to all tastes . . . of truly Imperial quality. 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS, LIMITED 
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BERMUDA 


wees awaits you in Dini lovely little ia heaia 
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On her wide beaches and quaint streets, far from daily 
cares, it’s hard to believe Bermuda is only 700 miles 
from the mainland. Here you can sail as you've dreamed 
of sailing, or skim on skis over sparkling blue waters. 
Bicycles or surrey-top taxis take you to historic sites 
or secluded picnic coves, to flower-banked roadways or 
lighthouses from which to view all the islands. There 
are five beautiful golf courses, en-tout-cas tennis courts. 
Bermuda’s hotels offer excellent accommodations, food 


and service... nightly dancing and entertainment; or 
you may prefer one of the many charming guest houses 
or cottage colonies. 

There are numerous daily flights to Bermuda by major 
trans-Atlantic airlines; and weekly sailings on luxury 
ocean liners. Plan your trip efficiently, economically — 
with your travel agent. And for a free Bermuda Vacation 
kit, write to The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
111 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Canada. 
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